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DANGERS WHICH THREATEN THE FUTURE. 


What are the dangers which menace this country? What are 
the germs of discord and subversion in society which are growing 
into life and power and threaten the future with misfortune and 
calamity? These are questions of the gravest import whieh 
demand the earnest consideration of all men. Surely the study 
and examination of subjects relating to the future welfare of the 
people should not be neglected, but as rational beings we should 
endeavor to ascertain and comprehend fully the tendency and 
ultimate results of existing powers and influences at work in 
society, that we may take effectual measures to guard against 
disastrous, perhaps fatal, consequences. We see such lowering 
in the future, and desire to avert them by timely correctives. In 
the present connexion we cannot develop the facts and principles 
which lead us to all our conclusions, for this would involve an 
explanation of the laws of progress in society which we hope to 
make in future numbers of THe PHaLanx, giving a complete 
analysis of all social institutions, but will content ourselves by 
indicating the three great social calamities which we conceive to 
be imminent under the operation of the present system, and by 
considering in the present article one of them only. 

These pending social and political evils are : 

ist. Violence and revolutionary ferment growing out of the 
question of Stavery in the South, from a blind and fanatical 
course of forcible and inequitable Abolition. 

2d. CommerciaL Fevpatism, and the subjection of the produ- 
cing classes to the absolute control and tyranny of capital—or an 
Oligarcky and Aristocracy of Capital, and the indirect slavery 
of the mass. 

3d. Poverty and degradation of the producing or working 
classes. 

We will consider the first, the question of Slavery. 

This great question must be met and solved, but it may be 
done peaceably by the exercise of reason, and for the benefit of 
all classes, both the slave-holder and the slave, or it may be done 
violently by appealing to passion, in a spirit of fanaticism and 
headlong fury which will be destructive to the interests of all. It 
must be solved by science. A thorough and complete extinction 
of slavery can only be effected upon just and scientific principles. 

But it is in vain to suppose that slavery can be tolerated as a 
permanent institution, that it can continue forever, as may per- 





haps be desired by some who would confiscate the future to false 
conservatism and mistaken individual interests. It is opposed 
both to the spirit of Democracy, and to the spirit of Christianity, 
which after centuries of struggles are bearing down all old op- 
pressive institutions to realize practically in human societies the 
great fundamental principles upon which they are based, the uni- 
versal Brotherhood and Unity of the human race, and universal 
Liberty, Equality and Happiness among mankind, of which as 
yet they have had but such a faint glimmering in the future, and 
have possessed so little 

Slavery has to contend with the democratic principle of liberty 
and equal rights, and the Christian principle of Brotherhood and 
universal Love, and as these principles, let us hope, and as we 
do not doubt, are to go on producing their great results, gradually 
freeing and elevating mankind until the last vestige of tyranny, 
injustice and oppression is swept from the earth, Slavery cannot 
stand against them, and remain a solitary exception of human 
degradation and wrong in a regenerated world. 

But whilst we predict this great result, let us hasten to state 
that the institution of Slavery should not be attacked violently, 
as it is by the Abolition party, which seems to think that nothing 
else is false in our social organization, and that slavery is the 
only social evil to be extirpated. This one-sided view, with the 
dangerous rashness to which one-sided and partial considerations 
of social questions generally give rise, will, if persisted in, inevi- 
tably lead to violence and revolution, and beside producing fatal 
consequences, will terminate in most meagre and inadequate re- 
sults. The rights of the master may be spoliated, and the slave 
freed from personal bondage by insurrection and violence, but 
without a wise provision for an altered condition, the change 
would only bring servitude and oppression in another and more 
aggravated form. 

A reform in the institution of Slavery in this and all other 
countries, must proceed hand in hand with a great and radical 
Social Reform, and chattel slavery like all other kinds of servi- 
tude, should be extinguished gradually as the false relations and 
unnatural conditicns connected with Industry, which originate 
and maintain it, are corrected and abolished. 

The primary cause of Slavery is RepuGNANT AND DISHONOR- 
ABLE InpustTRY. So long as Labor is allowed to remain in its 
present repugnant, degrading and ill-requited condition, slavery 
and servitude under various forms will continue to exist We 
must go to the root of the Evil; we must extirpate the cause be- 
fore we attempt to destroy the effect. 

Slavery is not an isolated blot upon the present social order ; it 


is not a distinct and individual defect of social organizativu, but 
an extrame manifertation of universal Taiseness and disorder. 


Slavery is not a cause of social evil, it is a social evil in itself, 
which is the effect of a radical defect in the present system of 
society. It should not therefore be attacked first, and above all 
not separately. There are other social evils growing out of the 
same original falseness in the present system, which are equally 
unjust and oppressive as slavery, and which first demand our 
consideration. Hired Labor, or Labor for Wages, for example, is 
quite as false an institution, and when exhibited in its extreme 
results, as among the manufacturing populations of England and 











other. European nations, as revolting to the eye of justice as chat. 
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tel slavery itself. It is but a modification of slavery, and one or 
two degrees removed from it, and in a thick population, with 
capital arrayed against labor, and hostile, reductive competition 
among the laboring classes for work, it reduces them in time to 
a condition worse even than that of slaves. Under this system, 
the Hired Laborer is worked to excess, is beggared and degraded, 
is harrassed by anxiety and cares, and in old age or sickness is 
abandoned to his own helplessness, or forced to beg a miserable 
asylum in a poor-house! and this wretched boon is often refused 
the outcast laborer! The slave at least does not endure these 
evils, which “Civilized” society inflicts upon its hirelings. 

In attempting so great a reform as that of Slavery, which is of 
such vast national importance, and affects so many interests, the 
first steps to be taken are to examine carefully and analyze the 
various kinds of slavery and servitude existing on the earth— 
search for and ascertain the fandamental causes of their existence 
and then proceed to the discussion and adoption of the wisest and 
the best, the most prudent and peaceable means of eradicating 


the causes. The effects will disappear of themselves as the 
causes are removed. 


The whole Industry of the South—particularly agriculture—is 
dependent upon slave-labor. Hence the question is so important. 
If you abolish slavery suddenly, and without any preparatory 
measures to establish in ito stead a better systein of Industry, 
which will guaranty a continued prosecution of labor, you derange 
and paralyze production and produce a state of things in which 
the slaves are worse off than before, and suffer more than at 
present. No other system of Labor, no other Organization of 
Industry than that of Hired Labor, or Labor for Wages, is known 
by any party, (of reformers or politicians who have heretofore 
agitated the question of slavery,) and as we before mentioned, 
this system is but little better than slavery itself viewed in any 
light, and worse than slavery as a permanent institution, and 
would, therefore, be a wretched substitution. Before attempting 
to abolish slavery in the South, then, a new system of Industry 
must be discovered and provided. 


In analyzing the subject of slavery care should be taken to 
examine it in all its phases and varieties, and not in this country 
alone but throughout the world; we should study, as before ob- 
served, the fundamental causes of slavery and forced labor, and 
then, knowing the remedy for the evil, and not till then, under- 
take a collective and universal abolishment of it. A sentiment 
of enlarged and liberal philanthropy and of universal justice, 
should prompt men to labor for the collective enfranchisement 
and elevation of all the members of the human family who are 
enslaved, degraded and oppressed, and not for a few alone who 
may appear to be greater victims than the rest. 


Partial, fragmental and one-sided reforms can produce but little 
good, while they engender discord and division in society, and are 
certainly attended with great evil. The past history of the world 
proves this, and it appears to us that the lessons of experience 
furnished by the past should convince the judgments of men that, 
instead of partial and incomplete reforms, the world requires 
thorough and universal reform. There are upon the earth over 
two hundred millions of human beings condemned to absolute 
slavery, and to limit our efforts to the enfranchisement of three 
millions of slaves in our own country, and to contemplate giving 
them only corporeal liberty, seems to us to be taking a very nar- 
row and insufficient view of the grand question of a reform of 


Slavery. The talent, onorgy and means which are now devoted 
to abolition agitations, should be directed to the discovery ana 


application of means for effecting the abolition of universal servi- 
tude upon earth. As strange as it may appear, we assert that 
this universal reform can be more easily effected than the partial 
and limited reform of slavery in the South, which now engages 
the attention of so many minds in this country, and threatens ulti- 
mately, as it must necessarily, if not guided by a higher wisdom 
than that which has hitherto directed it, to produce the most 
frightful consequences. 


The first and preparatory step to the extinction of slavery on 
the earth, should be an enumeration and definition of the different 





kinds that exist, which has not even been made by those who 
are the most active in the cause of Abolition. We will give a 
list of nine different kinds of slavery, all of which are oppressive 
violations of natural rights, and all of which could be abolished 
entirely without commotion or injury to the vested rights of any 
party, if broad and comprehensive measures based upon right 
principles were adopted. 


SERVITUDES TO BE ABOLISHED. 


Ist. CHATTEL Siavery, or absolute ownership of man by 
man, as it exists at present in the South. Slaves of this kind are 
drawn from three sources: first children born of slave parents; 
second, prisoners taken in war who are condemned to slavery, a 
custom common in Africa now, and almost universal in Antiquity ; 
third, victims of the slave trade who are obtained by theft or 
fraud. 

2d. Feupai Serrpom, or bondage of the soil. This variety 
of slavery exists in Russia, Hungary, Poland, and some other 
parts of Europe. 

3d. Decrapep Castes, of Pariahs and other miserable victims. 
of oppression in the East—the most frightful of all species of 
slavery. 

4th. Hiretinc Depenpence: the system of Hired Labor or 
Labor for Wages, a modification of feudal serfdom, and one step 
from it only, which leaves the body free, but is menial and de- 
grading, and subjects the lahoring classes to poverty and want, 
Which furee them to sell their time and faculties to temporary 
masters who can purchase them. 

5th. Domestic Service: a branch of the System of Hired 
Labor, which creates distinctions in classes as odious almost as- 
chattel slavery itself. 

6th. Sale and seclusion of Women in Seraglios, common in. 
Turkey and other oriental countries. 

7th. Military Conscriptions. 

8th. Perpetual Monastic Vows. 

9th. Poverty, or passive and indireet Slavery, the primary 
source of all slavery. 


The means of abolishing all these varieties of servitude and 
oppression at once must be iound, that all mankind may be re- 
leased from the dreadful thraldom which now crushes the great 
majority to the earth. 

A sacred duty devolves upon men of enlarged views, upon all 
those who proless to be attached to the great principles of Liberty 
and Equality, and of Brotherhood and Unity of the Human Race, 
to undertake the glorious work of a universal enfranchisement ; 
but this duty, we fear, will not be fulfilled immediately. How 
can it be expected in this age of individual schemes and se!fish- 
ness, of personal ambition and self-aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of others, of clashing interests and party rivalries, of false 
philosophy and conflicting opinions,—how, we say, can it be 
expected that amidst such a mass of heterogeneous and discordant 
elements in society, that so profound and grand an undertaking 
as the extinction of every kind of slavery and the elevation of all 
mankind to perfect liberty, will be engaged in? How can we 
expect that the leading and influential members of society, politi- 
cians and statesmen and divines and men who are absorbed in 
superficialities, and bound up in narrow interests, and linked in 
with things as they are, should undertake so magnificent a re- 
form? No, we do not expect it,—reform will not come from this 
quarter; acquired advantages are all-powerful, and those who 


ssess them will cling to a false state of things for fear of losing 
he little ey pussess; wose who nave gained wealth, and rank 


and power and fame, or are scheming to gain them, would rather 
maintain a condition with which their own interests are at present 
identified, than seek to change it for universal benefit. The 


masses must be moved, the producing classes who have intelli- 
gence to perceive that they too as well as the slaves of the South, 
are the victims of a system of universal oppression, they who do 
not possess advantages in a false order of society which they feel 
they are entitled to, they must be indoctrinated with the principles 
which will bring about a true and noble reform. When the 





masses are moved, there will be no lack of leaders among those 
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who with selfish humility bow to public opinion, and the work 
will be done! 

Consistently with the spirit of the age, with its narrow and 
one-sided views and partial reforms, Southern slavery, a single 
branch only of universal slavery, has been &ttacked. This is 
the error of men who have thought chattel slavery to be the 
greatest of social evils because the manner of the wrong was 
most apparent, and not understanding the primary cause of slave- 
ry, or knowing the true remedy, have blindly hurried into a 
crusade as impolitic as dangerous, as ineffectual as unjust, against 
this single branch growing out of the great tap-root of social evil, 
which they leave untouched to throw out its upas shoots in some 
other form. They wage a war against slavery and slave-holders, 
but without provision for the slaves or indemnification for the 
masters. But although the Abolitionists are wrong-headed and 
fanatical, they should not be despised or denounced as mad vis- 
ionaries; they are earnest and many of them, no doubt, sincere 
men, and they are based on the great principles of Democracy 
and Christianity, the principles of Equality and Brotherhood, 
which being true and divine are destined to triumph over all 
obstacles, and eventually become practically realized on Earth. 
Instead cf mere opposition and denunciation, the leaders of So- 
ciety, statesmen and divines, should examine this great question 
of Slavery and learn how the system may be safely changed and 
replaced by a better one. The Industry of a nation is the founda- 
tion on which it reste, and cannot be violently interfered with 
without producing the worst results, unsettling the whole fabric 
of society, or possibly destroying it entirely. The Industry of the 
South must, therefore, be protected, and to do this must be a pri- 
mary consideration in any project for freeing the slaves. Free- 
dom would be no boon to the slave without education, and this 
also must be provided for before slavery can be abolished. The 
right of property is a sacred right which must be recognized, and 
before destroying the institution of slavery, means must be found 
for securing fall and acceptable indemnification to the owner. 
These are the problems to be solved in connection with the ques- 
tion of slavery, and it is the duty of statesmen, especially, to 
study them and find solutions for them. It is a false position for 
Our countrymen to put themselves in, to oppose and condemn 
abolition only, without endeavoring to effect the object aimed at 
in a peaceful and satisfactory manner to all parties. Mere oppo- 
sition will give rise to a conflict which may cnd in a dissolution 
of the Union and the most frightful political and social convul- 
sions. 

This is the first danger which threatens this country, and with 
it before them, should the Leaders of the People, those who direct 
public opinion and the politics of the Nation, suffer the great 
question of Slavery to be solved by passion and the institution 
destroyed by violence—by that sentiment of profound hatred 
against the Institution, which animates the abolition party, and 
which will impel them to crush it without regard to consequences 
and without endeavoring to establish a better system in its place? 
Will not our Statesmen meet this question? It must, as we said, 
be met and solved, for the great Democratic principle and the 
spirit of practical Christianity, which are now sweeping with 
irresistible force over the world, but which as yet have produced 
only some slight preliminary results in.the domain of politics, 
will not leave the Institution of slavery untouched. lf the cur- 
rent of reform now breaking over the world is not directed, it will 


gain fury by opposition, and destroy instead of save. 
Will not the men of true and expanded philoaophy in the Abo- 


lition party, extend their views, and examine thoroughly the pro- 
found question of slavery and servitude under all their forms and 
undertake a fundamental reform, which will abolish universal 
slavery, and elevate to a condition of Liberty, independence and 
happiness all those, whose rights are plundered, and whose na- 
tures are degraded ? 

A study of the means of abolishing universal servitude, and 
efforts to attain this end, prosecuted upon a broad and comprehen- 
sive scale with a proper and humane regard for all classes and 
interests, would excite the hostility of no party and of no class, 
but would gain the approbation of all by its ncbleness, univer- 





sality and justice. Let us hope then that for the peace and 
perity of our country, for the stability of our political Unioa, 
which is based upon a grand and noble political principle, that 
our statesmen and influential men of society may on the one hand 
be induced to leave their system of stagnant conservatism, and 
undertake the great reform which the democratic and christian 
spirit is urging upon society; while the abolition party on the 
other hand may be induced to enlarge their views and extend 
their aims to the universal Social redemption and regeneration 
of man upon earth. 

(In our next number we will examine the second danger which 
threatens the future welfare of this country: the tendency of So- 
ciety to a Commerctat Frupatism, and the subjection of the 
producing classes to the tyranny of capital.) 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN FOURIER 
CONVENTION. 

“In the preceding number of the Phalanx we briefly noticed the Con- 
vention held by the friends of Association at Pittsburgh on the 25th Sep- 
tember, for the purpose of taking steps towards founding a large Asso- 
ciation in the West and advancing the cause of Social Reform. The 
proceedings of the Convention and the letters addressed to it by gentle- 
men in different sections of the country, who were unable to attend, 
but felt deep interest in the occasion, were published at length by the 
Pitisburgh Sprarr or THE AGr, a generous and efficient advocate of our 
doctrines in that city, and from that paper we copy the Address and the 
Resolutions adopted, which we are pleased to see are marked by a just 
conception of the necessity of a deep and thorough reform of society, 2 
determination to carry out this reform, a profound conviction that Fou- 
rier is the great Social Pilot whom we should follow for our guide, and 
a wise and comprehensive foresight in regard to measures for obtaining 
a general co-operation of friends in the West. 

In the evening the Convention met pursuant to adjournment, when 
Mr. Foster, from the committee on resolutions, reported the following, 
which, on motion, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in our opinion, the present organization of society ia 
false, inasmuch as it fails to secure that happiness to mankind which is 
the universal object of their aspirations, and which, as we believe, they 
are destined by their Creator to enjoy. 

That the miseries and sufferings of the laboring classes who are des- 
titute of capital, and who constitute a large majority of civilized nations, 
and the inquietude, anxiety and restlessness, which pervade the more 
favored classes, equally attest the existenee of social derangement; and 
that we recognize no plan of reform as complete which does not aim to 
improve the condition of all ranks and grades of society. 

That such clumsy contrivances as poor houses and soup societies, for 
the relief of human wretchedness, are unworthy of the ingenuity of our 
age, and of the present state of intellectual progress and moral develop- 
ment; and that it is the duty of those who would truly benefit their 
fellow-men, to seek for a more efficient and permanent remedy for the 
miseries now consequent upon poverty and privation. 

That such remedy can only be found in a new Social Order which 
shall guaranty to every individual the right to labor and the just reward 
of his labor; that the mechanism of an Order which will secure this 
object has been fully revealed, as we believe, by CuaRLes Foumier ; 
and that we will use our efforts to establish such an Order as speedily 
as the means can be obtained for an adequate experiment. 

Resolved, That for the sake of securing concert, cooperation and 
eflective action among the friends of Association throughout the Valley 
of the Mississippi, we respectfully request each society or organization 
of friends to our cause in this region, especially if prepared for @ practi- 
cal movement within the ensuing year, to open a correspondence with 
us through E. P. Grant, President of this Convention, addressing him 
(post-paid) at Canton, Ohio, and he will from time to tine respon id 
through the Press as well ae apoorally until the desired cooperation 18 
attained, and the means of organizing a model Western Association at 
some eligible point shall have been secured. 


SECOND DAY. 

The Convention met on Tuesday morning, pursuant to adjournment, 
when Messrs. Grant, Tuorneurcu and Buckmaster, from the com- 
mittee on that subject, reported the following address to the people of 
the West, which was adopted: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE WEST. 


If we look back towards the period of the origin of the human 
race on earth, until its history is lost in the distance of the past, 











we find that throughout its whole known career, it has ever been 
struggling to realize a higher and happier condition. We find 
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further that this struggle has been more and more violent in pro- 
portion to man’s upward progress, so that, from being compara- 
tively impotent with the savage, it has, in our day, and in the 
resent state of civilization, assumed an aspect of earnestness and 
intensity which proves that a higher level is yet to be attained 
before the human mind will be at rest. We, who have assembled 
at this Convention for the purpose of inquiring if there was not 
something better for us and our race than the anxieties and mise- 
ries which we see around us, do especially proclaim, that we 
aspire ardently for a reformed and improved social condition, and 
that we can never reconcile ourselves to the existing social state’ 
of conflict, disorder and injustice, until we shall be convinced that 
in the bounties of Providence, and the riches of infinite love, there 
is nothing better than we now have to satisfy the desires of the! 
soul. We feel too that in our aspirations for a nobler social con-| 
dition, there are throughout the West some thousands of hearts 
which beat in unison with ours, and to those we now appeal for| 
the purpose of inviting their co-operation, at the same time that! 
we proffer them ours, in the great work of a radical social reform. | 
e need not at this time call your attention to the evils which | 

now pervade society; all feel them in a greater or less degree, | 
from the comparatively favored possessor of wealth to the mise-, 
rable tenant of the garret or cellar, whose children cry in vain for 
bread. All feel and acknowledge the universal prevalence of| 
selfishness, and the clashing of interests which arrays different 
classes, and different members of the same class, against each 
other, cften in the most rancorous hostility. It is for all these! 
evils that we seek a remedy—and we believe that such remedy 
can only be found in a radical change in our social organization, 
in a new arrangement of men, which shall harmonize their rela- 





tions with each other and with the external world, making the | 


interest of each the interest of all, and enlisting even the most 
selfish propensities in behalf of the general good. Such an orga-| 
nization is affirmed to be possible by those who have profoundly | 
investigated the nature of man, and without pledging our faith to 
the practicability of a theory so magnificent, we confess ourselves 
willing to hazard much even for the chance of introducing upon 
this earth, now watered with the tears of so many victims of wo, 
a transformation so cheering and so glorious. 

We wouid not be understood to affirm that mere external orga- 
nization can regenerate the world or produce that moral harmony 
which is the perfection of the divine mechanism ; but we do affirm, | 
without danger, we trust, of contradiction from any quarter, that 
such external organization is a powerful means of securing the) 
healthful and beneficent manifestations of all the faculties with | 
which man is endowed by his Creator. Proofs of this proposition | 





‘pour upon us from every portion of God’s works, and are seen’ 


throughout every department of the vegetable, animal and mineral | 
kingdoms. We therefore deem it of the utmost importance to the | 
moral eee ETE as well as the physical well-being of man) 
that society should be fixed upon its true basis, and we can receg- | 
nize no basis as true, which does not open a field for the pure and 
harmonious action of all the legitimate impulses and all the men- 
tal and moral faculties of the soul. 

And why should not such a social organization be attempted 
without further delay? The advance of the arts and sciences has 
put us in possession of a vast multitude of useful inventions, 
while the development of industry has attained a degree of splen- 
dor, entirely unparalleled in any period of the past. The princi- 

les of industrial association revealed by CuarLes Fourrer have 
urnished us the elements, out of which we may construct as we 
hope a true Social Order which shall banish want, discord and 
disorder from the earth. We do not indeed pledge ourselves to’ 
the principles of any man further than experience shall demon- 
strate their truth; yet until a social guide shall arise who can| 
prove himself possessed of a more profound knowledge of the 
mechanism of the human soul, we purpose to adopt, .as far as 
practicable, the theories of that unwearied explorer of the field of 


social science. But we have faith in the yet onward progress of | 
the human mind, and therefore noid vurselves in xeadinese ta. 


welcome such further improvements and discoveries as science 
shall hereafter reveal ; whilst in the meantime, we invite our fel- 
low-citizens in the West to co-operate with us in this effect, to 
undertake a practical experiment and test the value of the theories 
which we espouse. 

Fellow-citizens of the West: In conclusion, we invite you to 
communicate with us respecting your views and your plans, that 
we may all come up as one man to the stupendous work which | 
is before us. In union there is strength: and imperfect and local 
experiments, as we believe, endanger our cause instead of promo- 
ting it. Let us unite our means upon a single effort, unless those 
means shall be found adequate for more—and then, if we fail, let 


us join if we must with the unbelieving world, and declare that 








our theories are vagaries of a distempered brain, and faith in hu-- 
man happiness is the climax of delusions. 

On motion, the following resolution was adopted, and the Con- 
vention adjourned sine die: 

Resolved, That the friends of Association now present do hereby 
return their thanks to Messrs. Horack Gree.ey of New York, 
and E. P. Grant of Canton, Ohio, for their attendance and yalu- - 
able services at this Convention. 

E. P. GRANT, President. 
Tuos. Major, Vice President. 


J. Heron FOSTER, } Secretaries. 


D. M. Curry, 
LETTERS TO THE CONVENTION. 


The following are some of the letters read in the Western Fourier 
Convention on Monday, the first, it gratifies us to state, from a Presby- 
terian Clergyman: 





Le Roy, Mepina Co., Onto, Sept. 20, 1843. 

Frrexp Grant: Your letters of the 10th and 15th inst., stating your 
intention of going to the Association Convention at Pittsburgh are at 
hand. Since my last writing I regret that it is out of my power to at- 
tend that convention, but so it is, and I must leave the important delibe- - 
rations of that occasion to those worthier and wiser. I feel that this 
first Western Fourier Convention has much in it, for the weal or the 
wo of our great cause, and I shall not be free from deep solicitude till I 
hear the result of it. I have, for a long time, looked with intense inter- 
est to the time when the public feeling on this subject would rise high 
enough to express itsef in the form of a general convention: and now 
that day has come; and how will it turn out ? 

You ask how you may represent the interests of our region of country 
in the convention? I answer— 

** By assuring the friends of the great cause there, of our deep interest 
\in what they do, and of our readiness to co-operate with them in carrying 
out any measures which may there be set on foot, and are practicable.” 

The Western Reserve is destined, I believe, to receive and carry out 
the Doctrines of Association with more promptness and earnestness than 
‘any other part of the great West. This part of the country, as you may 
be aware, is mostly laid off in ‘‘Towns,” as our Yankees express it, 
‘five miles square, in the centre of the most of which are the buildings of 
lour present Social Institutions—viz: the meeting-house, school-house, 
\store, blacksmith-shop, post-office, tavern, tailor-shop, wheelwright, &c. 
There are substantial, well worked roads leading from all parts of these 
|Towns to these ‘‘Centres.”” These Towns are the extent of the Par- 
ishes, Districts for Select schools, &c., and the people by evening meet- 
ings, Lyceums, &c., keep up a brisk social intercourse and come together 
to speak freely on all matters of public interest. The Reserve is thus 
admirably adapted by its present mechanism, to the investigation of im- 
portant Social questions. 

The people in this region have only commenced the investigation of 
Fourier’s Social Science ; but there is already deep interest felt in seve- 
ral places. In Strangsville and Ohio City some movement has been 
made; an attempt has been made by those places to be represented in 
your Convention. In this Town there is perhaps more general informa- 
tion on this subject, than any other place on the Reserve; and the re- 
‘sult is most cheering. About twenty of our citizens have expressed in 
the most decided terms their readiness to go at once into an Association 
on Fourier’s plan; some of these are of our most substantial free-holders. 
In addition to these twenty, there are perhaps twice the number who 
jare very busy in the investigation of the plan, and we hope much from 
them. 

Tt is, indeed, a very pleasant sight that we have here once a week, to- 
see the people of this town coming together and sitting down for an 
evening to the patient investigation of this general question: “‘ Is there 
no better way te live in this, God’s earth?” These are no agrarian fa- 
natics who come, but they are the honest, and frugal, and hard work- 
ing, and religious; they come from the threshing-floor, and the harvest- 
field and work-shop. They ask in a very earnest mood, “‘ Does God 
design nothing better than what our fathers had, and we up to this time 
have ? can our social confusion—so chaotic—so complicated—so useless 
—be reduced to a systematic and harmonious arrangement, and is Fou- 
irier’s the plan?” 

Thus our good people are inquiring—and inquiring thus, you know 
what the result must be. ‘Lhe present dvs-order of society won’t bear 
the light. 








I am, dear sir, yours truly in Humanity’s cause, 
J. P. STUART. 


New York, Sept. 18th, 1843. 
To the Convention assembled at Pittsburgh, Sept. 25th, 1843: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoNVENTION:— 

Mutual sympathy in a cause so interesting to man as that of the indus- 
trial Groups of the Associations of our country, to be formed hereafter 
in accordance with the doctrines of Fourier, so far as they are appli- 
cable to our circumstances, must be my only apology for thus address- 
ing you. Although I am well aware that your present meeting relates 
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more particularly to a social combination of capital, labor, and talent 
in Western Pennsylvania, while the writer as an individual may prefer 
to connect himself with a similar organization in the vicinity of New 
York, yet he cannot feel less than the deepest interest in every essay 
of the kind in every section of our common country. The indications 
are '»o plain to be mistaken that three experiments will very soon be 
made, on an extended scale, and in distant portions of the Union, in 
relation to the practicability and general utility of the Fourier Phalanx. 

Of these three larger associations, one will probably select its site in 
Western Pennsylvania, another in the vicinity of New York, and a 
third in the region of Cincinnati. 

__ They should all be of the largest class comprising three hundred fam- 
ilies, or eighteen hundred souls. 

If there were no valid objection to such a course, there would be 
little difficulty in collecting three hundred families, each of which could 
invest one thousand dollars, making in the aggregate three hundred 
thousand dollars, which would probably be an adequate joint-stock or 
common fund, for successful operation ; but the coalition of three hun- 
dred families so nearly equal in regard to fortune, would be wholly sub- 
versive of the essential principles of the Harmonic Series. Some should 
be richer and others poorer, in such an association, in order that the 
vital functions of the social organic body may be fully, and freely, and 
healthfully performed. If “ one star differs from another star in glory,” 
as well in the natural as in the celestial heavens, so likewise must the 
various individuals in the social industrial Microcosm of the Harmonic 
Phalanx. Drversrry in worldly possessions is perhaps little less essen- 


tial in a domestic industrial association, than a diversity of talent, edu-' 


cation, manners, taste, age, sex aid temperament. We may rest assured, 
that, in a Phalanx, as truly as in the physical Microcosm (great world 
of nature) the stellary and planetary universe, 


“All Nature’s difference makes all Nature’s peace.” 


There may be peradventure one wnity—that of the same religious! 


faith and practice, which may be found agreeable, if not essential, par- 
ticularly when the Phalanx shal] be numerically small. Should the 
principle of variety in the possessions, characters and functions of the 
associates, in the arrangement of industrial series, be either overlooked 
or disregarded, whether it be on the Atlantic shore, or in the beautiful 
Valley of the Mississippi, the inevitable result would be diseomfiture 
and explosion. 

It is confidently hoped that the Convention which is now assembled 
in the Keystone State of the American Republic, will not content itself 
with a smaller organization than the full aggregate of a complete Pha- 
lanx embracing eighteen hundred souls. Most of us here intend to wait 
patiently until we can compass this grand object, although a few indivi- 
duals unwilling to abide this result, are engaged in several localities, in 
forming small societies some of which we fear will fail of effecting 
those high economies that will allure either labor, genius or capital to 
the cause of Association. It may indeed be possible that even these 
limited societies, possessing but a small territory, and a few thousand 
dollars of capital, with only a few families, may afford greater advanta- 
ges for the successful pursuit of happiness than the parcelled industry 
of the present order of society—but it should not be forgotten or con- 
cealed that Fourier a thousand times asserts that eighty families consti- 
tute the smallest Phalanx that can reasonably hope to realize the econo- 
mies of his Serial system. So far as this statement is strictly true, 
disappointment and discouragement will be the fruits of lesser associa- 
tions. Let therefore the ultimate abortion of such attempts never be 
alleged as proof of the folly or impracticability of Fourier’s system. 

A snbject of vital moment to the cause of Association, which will 
probably present itself to your body or to its immediate agents is that 
of the location of the phalanx which you have met to organize. It can- 
not fail to retard the progress of the true principles of Association, should 
the first experiment be made on an unfavorable domain. Inasmuch as 
the most sterile tracts of country are commonly least expensive, and as 
frugal outlays are the dictates of wisdom, there will be some temptation 
in the outset to cultivate economy where it will be found in the sequel 
to have been unfortunately misapplied. The same principle applies 
with equal force and pertinency to the whole range of purchases made 
for the benefit of Association ; so that the hope of realizing the highest 
economies, must be founded on something like the following postulates, 
viz— 

1. That the Social Domain shall possess at least a fair average of the 
advantages for health, agriculture and the arts, which pertain to the 
good farming districts of our country. Under this will be arranged, 
salubrity of climate, fertility of soil, advantages for irrigation, fuel, 
water-power, quarries, clay-beds, forests and accessibility of markets. 

2. That an adequate amount of available funds shall be at the disposal 
of the association as fast as they are required, so that nothing shall be 
purchased or constructed to disadvantage. This provides that the asso- 
ciation shall contract no pecuniary obligation, excepting for the punc- 
tual payment of the interest on its capital stock. 

3. That all the members of the Phalanx shall be associated in its 
industrial avocations at as early a period as possible, to the end that al] 
its structures shall be of its own production from the new materials to 
their ultimate completion. 





4. That the diversity of character, fortune, education, talent, taste, 
age and temperament, shall be such that no two individuals shall come 
into those personal rivalries which proximate equality in many of the 
above-named respects would necessarily create. 

5. That the movements of the Phalanx shall be regulated by the pre- 
ordained constitution and liege-laws of the Society, constructed on the 
best principles known to the present state of social science. 

It is fairly to be presumed that in proportion to the departures from 
these postulates, in the operations of associations, will be their tenden- 
cies to ruin. 

Not only the writer, but many individuals in all ranks of society, from 
the rich capitalist to the laboring poor, in all sections of our country, 
look with much interest to the issue of your associated efforts in the 
cause of humanity. We are persuaded that if the explosive forces of 
isolated selfishness have not so far and so disastrously dissipated the 
elementary virtues of human nature as to preclude the possibility of its 
redemption, the noble efforts in which you are now engaged, will be 
crowned with success. 

With sentiments of regard for the convention and love for its cause, 
I am very respectfully, 

SOLYMAN BROWN, No. 18 Park Place. 





To the President of the Convention of Friends of Association at 
Pittsburgh: ; 
Inprana, Pa., Sept. 20, 1843. 
Sir—At a period so interesting and important te the cause of Asso- 
ciation, as the meeting in convention of its friends at Pittsburgh, I, for 
one, would not fail to attend, if other and unavoidable duties did not 
prevent. Yet my best wishes are with and for the cause ; and it is with 


\|much alacrity 1 take my pen to place myself with its friends by this 


communication, and express to them my willingness to be, to do, and 
to suffer if need be, with them. 

It might excite wonder, that principles so true, and so good, as those 
set forth by Cuartes Fourter, should provoke contumely, or reproach, 
from men high in function and repute, if we did not know that office is 
too often the reward of individual turpitude and political partnership, 
and an extended reputation for talent—but another form of certificate 
that the person possessing it, partakes to excess of the qualities predomi- 
nant in society, of duplicity, perfidy, and dexterous rascality. 

This much may be said in explanation of the fact that our principles 
are assailed often by men who are ignorant of them; who desire to 
remain so, and who yet professedly and ex cathedra denounce them as 
pernicious and dangerous to society. If instances are required, who 
has not seen that the President of a Court in a sister State, made the 
system of Fourier an item of rebuke and reprehension in his charge to 
the Grand Jury? Other instances of similar ignorance, self-conceit and 
disregard of previous inquiry or charitable forbearance, are no doubt 
familiar to members of Conventions as they are to my brief experience. 

An overruling Providence, however, watches over the affairs of men, 
and no considerable injury is likely to result to the progress of associa- 
tion and attractive industry, or the higher aims and aspirations of its 
benevolent founder, from denunciations such as have been described 
or supposed. I even believe they will be beneficial in a comprehensive 
degree. They will prevent the bigot in religion or politics, as well as 
the parasite to person or to wealth, from seeking the halls of associated 
industry. He who would comprehend the advantages of the system 
must examine for himself, and be capable to do so with candor and 
impartiality. 

I have seen the communications of A. Brispane and Horace Gree- 
LEY, Esqrs., to the Pittsburgh ‘‘Pic Nic” party, and cordially adopt the 
sentiments expressed by them. Particularly would I urge upon the 
Convention to follow up and carry out the suggestions of Mr. GREELEY 
in relation to the formation of a Western Phalanx, and its location on 
the Ohio River. If measures are now taken to secure a domain, and 
organize a Phalanx for early action in the spring, any services T can 
render either in aiding to explore a situation, or spread information in 
my neighborhood, or collect it in relation to applications for member. 
ship, or the like, would be rendered with the utmost readiness. 

It is understood that several men of respectable intelligence, chiefly 
farmers and mechanics, in this neighborhood, are friendly to the system 
of Fourier, and one respectable clergyman of the Presbyterian chureh, 
is known to be a warm friend to it. 

There can be no doubt that more attention would be paid to the sub- 
ject if the principles were definitely presented to the consideration and 
scrutiny of mankind by being embodied and organized on the plan of its 
founder. And as “‘acity set upon a hill cannot be hid,” so neither 
could a Phalanx placed on the Ohio River fail to call up to the minds 
of all passengers on that great highway of our country, the stupendous 
benefits to mankind, which its founder contemplated and predicted ; 
and we, his disciples, feel it our duty to attempt the attainment of. 

Hoping your deliberations may be successful in their results, and thar 
sincerity, unanimity and utility, may characterize the action of this first 
Convention in the West, I beg leave to subscribe myself a friend, and 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 














RICHARD B. M’CABE. 
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New York Crry, September 29, 1843. 
To the Delegates of the Western Fourier Convention : 


GenTLEMEN—I regret extremely that I cannot be present with you 
this day. I am detained in New York, making arrangements to publish 
our paper—Tue Puatanx—the first number of which will appear about 
the first of October, and which will enter upon the propagation of the 
deeper and more scientific parts of Fourtrr’s discoveries, and make 
known his writings in this country. 

If the Convention assembled decides upon establishing by the com- 
bined efforts of the western States a large Association, so that no local 
feeling will prevail, and the most eligible location will be chosen, I 
would make the following suggestions: 

Ist. Choose a location upon the navigable waters of the Ohio, which 
will open a free navigation to New Orleans, and the intermediate cities. 
It strikes me, that the vicinity of Cincinnati would offer quite an exten- 
sive market for the lighter agricultural products of the Association, the 
cultivation of which can be rendered extremely attractive. This opin- 
ion, however, is expressed without a personal examination of the 
locality. 

2d. Avoid a location that would subject the association to a long 
winter. A late fall and an early spring, which will enable the members 
of the association to be engaged as great a portion of the year as possible 
in agricultural and horticultural pursuits, are very essential. The first 
association will have a good many obstacles to contend with, and one 
of the greatest will be forced idleness or want of occupation during the 
winter months. 

3d. Choose a soil easily cultivated, dry and healthy. A stream of 
water flowing through it is very necessary; but I do not considera 
water-power of decided importance, if coal can be obtained cheap. 

4th. Avoid individual plans and sehemes, suggested by latent prejudi- 
ces and one-sided views; follow the great Social Pilot, who for forty 
years navigated the unknown regions of Social Harmony, and has given 
us a plan, every part and detail of which have been studied with super- 
human wisdom. 

And now gentlemen, hoping that the young, the vigorous, the intelli- 
gent West will act wisely, energetically and nobly in the great work 
of Social Reform and human regeneration, I remain 

Most sincerely yours, 
A. BRISBANE. 








Lectures on Association.—During the short visit of Horace 
GREELEY, Esq., to attend the Fourier Convention recently held in 
the city of Pittsburgh, that gentleman delivered two lectures upon 
the subject of Association. The first was on“ Industry, and the 
means of improving its efficiency in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes ;’—A reorganization of Industry 
upon just and equitable principles, which would place Capital, 
Labor and Skill in true and amicable relations to each other, 
thereby increasing production immensely and securing abundance 
to all, was clearly shown to be the only means of effectually bene- 
fitting the laboring classes. 

The second lecture considered the ‘‘ Objections to Association,” 
and consisted mainly in refutations of a tissue of wilful perversions 
and misrepresentations of Fourier’s system of Association, lately 
published in Pittsburgh, and emanating from the pen of a man 
who professes to be a “Christian,” and whose vocation is the 
preaching of the Gospel, but who appears to be anxious to win a 
little barren popularity by ministering to popular prejudices, rather 
than desirous, as a true disciple of Christ, of seeing the fulfilment 
of the great mission of his divine Master, the temporal and spirit- 
ual redemption of mankind, and the union of the Human Race in 
one glorious Brotherhood. Instead of endeavoring to promote the 
great Christian work of the age—the elevation of the laboring 
classes, and the establishment of « peace on earth and good will 
among men”—a work which more especially devolves upon those 
who exercise the sacred function of a divine, this pretended «Chris- 
trian” would retard its progress (if it were possible) by propaga- 
ting falsehood and error to discredit the practical means, which, 
together with the moral, are offered for its accomplishment. A 
just rebuke, which we infer refers, as it certainly applies, to the 
case, is contained in an article by H. H. Van Amringe, copied 
from a Pittsburgh paper, which will be found in another part of 
our columns. But to return to Mr. Greeley’s lecture. 

The “ Spirit of the Age” published a full report of this admi- 
rable lecture, which not only gave a complete refutation to the 
charges and mis-statements of a “Christian,” but afforded a lucid 
illustration of many points of a practical nature relating to Asso- 





ciation. Its great length prevents us from publishing it as we 
would wish to do, and we conclude our notice with a single quo- 
tation, a8 an indication of the character of the ‘ objections” of 
“Christian” and the manner in which they were disposed of by 
the lecturer, and at the same time to satisfy some minds on the 
particular point at issue. 

Mr. Greeley— 


««Mr. BrisBane has said ‘that the practical organization of 
Association has no more to do with the religious belief of people 
than the building of a block of houses or a large hotel has to do 
with the creeds of those who are to inhabit them.’ ‘The Asso- 
ciation will build a Church, and if there are rsons who entertain 
particular religious views, the Association will furnish them halls 
where they can render thanks to the Creator of the Universe as 
they feel and judge proper’—and upon this ‘Christian’ remarks: 

“<The fact that Association has nothing to do with the religzous 
belief of people is the great objection I feel to the whole system 
of Fourier. With contemptible duplicity, Mr. Brisbane says As- 
sociation will build a Church (how does he know ?) and yet ‘have 
nothing to do with the religious belief of people’! What will a 
Church be worth if those who shall assemble in it have no reli- 
gious belief? and how can they have any religious belief if ‘As- 
sociation has no more to de with the religious belief of people 
than the building of a block of houses has to do with the creeds 
of those who inhabit them’?’” ’ 

“The manner in which this passage of BrisBANE’s work is 
perverted, he could not but consider as dishonest and equal in 
turpitude to an actual forgery. Association has not the manage- 
ment of the belief of mankind, but provides them with the means 
of enjoying their belief. Churches would be erected, in which 
all could worship, the largest body having the choice of time, &c. 
The manner in which our author has treated this matter evinces 
a dishonesty, and a trifling with the intelligence of his fellow- 
citizens. The city of Pittsburgh ‘has nothing to do with the 
religious belief’ of its inhabitants, yet the author might with 
equal propriety charge the people residing therein with having 
no religious belief’! ” 

We would only add in reference to the question of «‘ Christian” 
—how does he know” the Association will build a Church ? 
that we pity the faithlessness in God and Man which prompts 
such a question. Do men worship their Maker from conventional 
usage or from natural sentiments of devotion and gratitude? and 
if the latter, will they not be as likely, at least, to provide for 
religious worship, when they are the happy recipients of the 
blessings of a bountiful Providence, as in their present miserable 
condition ? 





Notice.—Mr. Albert Brisbane, one of the Editors of this paper, 
is now on a Visit to the western part of the State of New York, 
where he will remain for a week or ten days, and on his return 
to this city will lecture in Auburn, Syracuse, Utica and Schenec- 
tady, if the friends of Association in those cities desire it, and will 
make arrangements for that purpose. His address is Batavia, 
Genesee county, and if he is written to there, he will inform those 
who write of the day on which he will pass through and can 
lecture at each place. 





FOREIGN REVIEWS AND PERIODICALS. 


It is our intention to keep our readers informed of valuable and im- 
portant Reviews, Periodicals and new works, published in Europe, and 
to make known to them the price and the means by which they can ob- 
tain them. 

REVUE GENERALE DE L’ARCHITECTURE, ET DES TRA. 
VAUX PUBLICS. (General Review of Architecture and of Public 
Works,) C. Daty, Editor.—This Review contains most valuable and 
interesting information for artists, and for persons engaged in practical 
architecture, in works of internal improvement, &c. It is under the di- 
rection of C. Dary, an architect of superior talent and of varied and 
comprehensive acquirements. It is aecompained with numerous en- 
gravings on wood and steel. Price $9 per annum. 

LA REVUE SYNTHETIQUE (Synthetical Review,) Victor 
Mevunisgr, Editor.—The high aim of this Review is to unite all the sci- 
ences and their now diverging tendencies, show the relation and con- 
nection which exist between them, and how they form one great 
science ora Whole. The undertaking is an immense and noble one, and 
it Mons. Meunier succeeds in it, he will deserve the highest credit. We 








have received the two first numbers of the Review, and will speak more 


iat length of it hereafter. Semi-monthly, $8 per annum. 
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' such things may happen with regard to future transformations, as have 
||already been achieved progressively in past reality. In fact, they act 
like sulky children, who refuse to eat their supper because a check has 
| prudently been given to their turbulent caprice. 

| And here, again, the simile is striking: for the public generally, of 
mot rst pl . |whose indifference we now complain, is like a spoiled capricious child, 
application to the progress of regeneration in society. At every step, the | which must be humored in its own conceit; because it loses beth its 
advocate of universal principles and progress is met by the startling | temper and its reason when intensely irritated by too stern a discipline, 
words ‘* impossible, absurd, utopian, visionary,” and such like negative) | or disagreeable remonstrance. 'To those, however, who pretend to fol- 
assertions from the crazy multitude of grown-up children, who move! jow reason, and to act according to the principles of truth, we must 


within the sphere of “civilized” society like animalcule in stagnant) a55ea] in earnest, and demand their reasons for believing unity to be 


water, seeking only satisfaction for acute voracity, without being “impossible” in corporate combination, and suffering antagonism a 
conscious of the monstrous fact that they are feeding on each other’s, | &s necessary evil” in society. 

misery. For animalcule, this law of death may be the law of life and, To those who have examined conscientiously the subject of industrial 
progress, in the putrid sphere of their existence; and in the sphere of unity, and affirmed it to be quite “‘ impossible” in practice, the appear- 
Stagnant morals and depravity, the law of physical and intellectual ‘ance of impossibility arises from a superficial and imperfect knowledge 
preying warfare may be providential ; but that such should be the des- | ' of its principles. No doubt, it would be quite impossible te those who 
tiny forever of humanity on earth, the Gospel truth and_all the laws of | were not properly directed in the operation; and to those who do not 
human justice most undoubtedly deny. So long, however, as the moral) understand the general principle, or who partially misunderstand it, the 
atmosphere in which we live remains depraved and stagnant, the law ot | thing may really appear impossible ; but is it not imprudent to pronounce 
life will be analogous to that of death, and this analogy adds strength to the word “impossible,” without a perfect knowledge of the subject? 
what we wish to prove—i. e. that progress of a wniversal nature, is the, ‘And who amongst the multitude who deem the thing “‘ impossible,”’ can 


law of life in civilized society, as general movement is the cause of prove that they have any real knowledge of the principle in all its bear- 
purity in water,—and that blind “conservatism,” like stagnant water,''ings? Not one. And this we undertake to prove at any time in any 


IMPOSSIBILITY. 
From the London Phalanx, Hue Donerty Editor. 
Tuts is a word which serves to shield the blind ignoble selfishness of 


those who are indifferent to the sufferings of the poor, and those who 
cannot bear the labor of examining first principles and Gospel truths in 





generates a state of things in which the people prey upon each other in ‘place. 


antagonism, like animalcule—with this degree of difference only, that 
human beings have progressed from direct cannibalism, to indirect mo- 
nopoly and murder. 


Would it not be deemed unwarrantable self-sufficiency in any man, 
however learned, who was not an engineer or mechanician, to pro- 


nounce at once, or upon slight examination only, the absolute impossi- 
bility of travelling by the agency of steam and locomotive engines, 
merely because such things had never yet been seen? And would it 


This may be deemed “strong language” by the puny lovers of the 


; the common light of day is strong beyond endurance to the sight which | not be equally absurd to offer opposition to the principle of innovation 
| is diseased ; and so the common light of truth in principles of progress,|\ in the mode of travelling, because the roads in England and the rate of 


is too strong to be endured by mental vision when diseased by prejudice travelling were already much superior to those of any other country ? 
or by depravity ; but where the mind is free from prejudice, it is not Undoubtedly it would: and yet these cases are exactly analogous to 
difficult to see that true “conservatism” consists in healthy and col- those in which we meet with opposition to our principles of harmless 
lective progress. The question then to be considered, is the law of innovation ; for our statesmen generally have no more knowledge of the 
healthy and collective progress; for nothing can prevent the ferment principles of unitary organization and associative policy than guards and 
which stagnation generates in all things, nor the violent explosions of | coachmen and stage-coach proprietors had of railway mechanism before 
unduly compressed elements in nature. a es ea | it pre: pete. rete | Nor vs these guards and coach- 
In using the very startling language of “‘indirect monopoly and mur-|| men, however well informed concerning roads and horses, coaches and 
der,” we do not mean to say that individuals generally goteastinate the the 2 pe business of or leper travelling generally, wr yarenre 
evil deeds society commits collectively upon its victims; but that suicide, to judge of locomotive engines and the powers of steam than those who 
infanticide, premeditated crimes against society, and unpremeditated | knew but little of the stage-coach system practically. The only differ- 
evil doings, as well as silent anguish, and the lingering deaths of semi-| ence between the coachman and the uninformed public generally was 
i re a ets : : | | . : . 
pauperism, are the positive results of social incoherency and irresponsible | that he who knew the most about the practical arrangements of the old 
pene ae he ~ pee undeniably. eo man who — a thou- Ime was a prejudiced ne pana ogre of Sn oem 1 ane 
sand pounds by half an hour’s exertion upon Change, or in the common, here again the cases are exactly parallel; for those whe have been 
walks of commerce, does not think, of course, that he has sinned against | actively engaged in governing society on incoherent principles, are least 
Society, because such modes of gain are deemed legitimate; and so) inclined to countenance new systems and improvements in the state. 
tee bom be, - pte gone ge of = word , ~~ when - be = good ol — ey sat that pws & yi snarl 
working man has labored a is life incessantly to swell the mass of; and refinement travel fast enough already, and that the dangers of ex- 
produce and of capital which furnishes the means of realizing thousands, ‘plosion and confusion under concentrated principles of unity would be 
by an hour’s labor in successful speculation, and that laboring man at) greater than the accidental evils of upsetting on the old frequented roads 
last falls into wretchedness, and either dies of want or puts an end to of bankruptcy, and fraud, and competition, and commereial insecurity. 
- existence a despair of holding on — = —r rpser nd N aoe oy ee wrong Seal opinions A for if no one ae 
ot poverty and competition, we maintain that all classes of society|'more knowledge of constructing and conducting railway carriages an 
are responsible collectively for such a state of things; and that to per-| engines, than old guards and coachmen ; or of organizing and directing 
severe in obstinate indifference to the causes and effects of evil in unitary eombinations and industrial corporations, than the statesmen 
society, when once they are made known, is nothing less than what of the present day; both the one and the other of these superior me- 
has been denounced by Jesus Christ = great mortal sin against the chanisms would be really impossible in practice, and apparently absurd 
Holy Ghost; 7. e. an obstinate and wilful disbelief in truth and justice) | in principle. 
when revealed in science through the influence of the Holy Spirit of,| And here, again, a number of analogies occur to the observing mind, 
enlightenment and faith. This we are prepared to show from irrefra- between the nature and circumstances of the railway and the combina- 
gable authority ; and if we use strong language, it is only with a view to tive innovations :— 
rouse the torpid monster of indifference from its culpable retreat of self-|| 1st. People who know nothing of the practical arrangements of stage- 
ish scepticism. | coach travelling and management, = — the cone eA arag meee 
The word “ impossible,’ as it is commonly used in opposition to pro-| and of railway combinations as easily as those who have been many 
gressive principles, applies, then, to the regulation of the movements of | years engaged in managing the practical details of travelling on the old 
society; and those who use the word, take credit to themselves for |system; and people who know nothing of the principles of ayo 
prudence and superior judgment. But where is the standard of that) policy, attractive industry, and moral harmony, may learn them as easily, 
judgment? Has any party in the State, or in the Church, a science of the| and judge of them in theory as fully and as soundly, as those who have 
principles on which society has hitherto progressed ? or do they know| | been long acquainted with the ordinary run of politics and legislation 
the future destiny of man on earth? Can they tell us why society has} | practically. - . 
been transformed already in its different stages from a wandering to a | 2d. Neither the railway innovation, nor the unitary plan of general 
patriarchal life? and from the simple combination of small tribes to|| industry, could be practically introduced, if it were necessary at first to 


1} 


national existence in a military and barbarian community? or how the 
monstrous power of military barbarism, combined in unity for war and 
conquest, has been quietly transformed into a higher unity for peaceful 
industry and general progress? And if they cannot, how can they pre- 
tend to know what is possible and what is not? And if they can, why 
do they not show their knowledge by explaining to the world at large, 
or to the studious portion of the world, at least, the law of progress hith- 
erto achieved, and what the future transformations of society may be, 
according to the principles already known from actual existence? All 
these things are known historically to the champions of “‘impossibility,” 
and yet they obstinately persevere in the denial of a principle by which 


jmake the principles of mechanism known in theory to all the world, or 


even to one-tenth of any numerous population. Even now the sejence 
lof mechanics and of railway theory is known but to a few of the com- 
‘munity, though twenty years have now elapsed since it was practically 
‘realized on a small scale, and more than ten since it was brought to 
\bear triumphantly in Liverpool and Manchester. And if a partial 


‘science, such as that of railway mechanism, be deemed too difficult for 
common understandings to acquire, without considerable time and per- 
severance being spent upon it, how can we expect that those who have 
but little time to spend on studying universal principles, or little inclina- 





tion to endure the labor of elose application, should be competent to 
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judge of principles in theory, which involve the universal range of science, 
morals, and religious discipline? For, though the knowledge of good 
morals and religious discipline may be familiar to divines at present, 
as the knowledge of quick travelling was familiar to “‘ old stagers” be- 
fore railway travelling was introduced, still it does not follow that the 
apprehensions of unsafe or dangerous innovation, on the part of those 
who are well versed in common practice, are in either case well found- 
ed. Quick travelling, comparatively, was already realized under the 
old system; and morality is not inferior, perhaps, at present in this 
country, when compared to others; but quicker travelling still is realized 
by railway mechanism, and better and more general moratity than that 
which now exists would speedily be realized by unitary principles of 
industry and associative discipline. 

3d. All that is wanting to realize the theory of unitary mechanism in 
the sphere of morals and of industry, is the confidence of some few 
wealthy persons in the theory itself, and in the prudence of those per- 
sons who may be deemed sufficiently acquainted with the principles or 
social mechanism to organize the people, and conduct the first experi- 
ment, as railway mechanism was first transferred from theory to practice 
by a limited experiment. 

4th. Both the railway mechanism and that of combinative industry 
admit of being worked in general details by persons, the majority of 
whom know almost nothing of the science in its higher principles—the 
only thing required of the working population being a knowledge of the 
duty and the method of special eccupations. 

5th. In both experiments considerable sums of money are required to 
prove the theories complete in their details respectively; and in each 
case a higher rate of interest is secured to capital, eventually, than that 
of ordinary mercantile investments, besides the numerous advantages 
insured to the community in general from concentration and progressive 
unity in different branches of economy and science, without including 
the superior advantages of education and religious discipline, peculiar 
to general association, in comparison with individual antagonism and 
partial combination. There is one remarkable difference, however, 
insomuch as that which is the more important of the two, in general 
advantage and utility, i. e. the mechanism of attractive industry, re- 
quires less capital to realize the first grand practical experiment than 
railway mechanism; the one requiring several hundred thousand pounds, 
advanced on land and useful property, while the other must absorb some 
millions sterling in machinery, which would be useless if success did 
not result from the experiment. 

6th. And lastly—both the railway theory and that of social unity may 
be realized in practice, gradually, without directly interfering with 
those institutions of society which they are destined to supplant respec- 
tively ; and both are equally free from danger to the mass of general 
interests in case of failure in experiment, for both are limited to indi- 
vidual interests and comparatively small transactions in their elementary 
proceedings. A single line of railway proved at first the practical effi- 
ciency of locomotive mechanism, in theory; and a limited experiment 
of combinative industry, involving but the interests of a single parish for 
twelve months, would prove the practical superiority of Fourier’s theory, 
compared to anything which now exist, in moral and industrial mechan- 
ism. 

The words ‘‘ impossible,” “absurd,” “utopian,” then, &c., which 
generally meet the ear of those who advocate the principles of progress 
in the mechanism of industry and moral discipline, are not less incon- 
siderate and irrational than were the prejudiced opinions of “‘old sta- 
gers ;”’ and the selfish apprehensions of stage-coach proprietors regarding 
railway mechanism, before the theory was proved by practice, and the 
difference between the cases now compared, was certainly in favor of 
the stage-coach champions; for vested interests in turnpike roads, and 
many other things connected with the stage-coach system, were really 
endangered toa large extent: but in the case of combinative innovation, 
no class of interests is threatened ; for all would be indemnified for loss 
of privilege, when once the change had really progressed to such extent 
as to require a partial or entire abandonment of “‘ vested rights and privi- 
leges’’ in the present order of society: and until very great extension 
could be given to the practical arrangements of associative theory, affect- 
ing almost every district in the kingdom, no class of interests could even 
feel the slightest shock of innovation or depression from the practical 
effects of the new theory. And if we look to the amount of suffering 
which preys upon society at present, in almost every class, resulting 
from the general insecurity of life and property, and relative position, 
may we not be fairly warranted in using what is commonly termed 
** strong language” to express our indignation at the blind ignoble policy 
of those who wish to shield their selfish apprehensions, and their cold 
indifference to popular interests and morality, under the convenient 
epithets of “‘ visionary,” “absurd,” “ utopian,” “‘ impossible,” &c. &c. 

But then, it may be said, ‘“‘your theory is deemed impracticable by 
those in whom we place implicit confidence, and who, from practical 
experience, are better qualified to judge than we are, &c. &c.” This 
may be deemed both rational and prudent; but what we have already 
said concerning railway mechanism and stage-coach travelling is in- 
tended to subvert such reasoning; and if those in whom the confidence 
of men in general is placed regarding moral and industrial improvement, 
think that they can save their reputation by protracted quibbling and 





controversy, instead of real study and impartial judgment, we hope that 
they will soon be undeceived by practical and undeniable refutation. 

It is, no doubt, an easy task to carp at what is said in favor of a theory, 
by showing the defects of language or the incompleteness of an argu- 
ment; but such like quibbiings do not bear upon a general principle. 
We could ourselves show many points of difference and divergency in 
cases which are generally deemed parallel. In the cases we have just 
considered, there are of course some points which are not altogether 
similar: for instance, the principal business of the one consists in the 
mechanism of inert matter, the secondary business being the organized 
discipline of human beings; whereas, in the other, the chief principle of 
mechanism consists in organizing human beings, while the mechanism 
of inert matter is a secondary operation. The ignorance, however, of 
our statesmen generally, is not less with regard to the mechanism of 
human passions, and the unitary discipline of industry, than that of 
guards and coachmen generally with regard to railway mechanism and 
the management of steam. In fact, the parallel in question is pretty 
regular throughout; for when their relative bearings are not exactly 
similar in unity, they are generally well contrasted in analogous diver- 
gency: but to those who are disposed to quibble when the favorite 
objection of ‘‘impossibility” is met by facts and principles, the maze 
of sophistry atfords a safe retreat, in darkness which becomes more 
deep and dreary as the subtlety of controversy multiplies its involutions. 
The mere assertion of “impossibility,” however, does not subvert a real 
principle ; and those who do not wish to pass for ignorant or selfishly 
ignoble adversaries to the principles of truth and progress in society, 
must give us less absurd and visionary reasons than the mere assertion 
of “impossibility,” though, to their imperfect knowledge of the subject, 
it may really seem to be impossible. 








{From the ‘‘Iron City and Pittsburgh Weekly Chronicle.”’} 


BY H. H. VAN AMRINGE, ESQ. 


** We hold as vain,—as an insult and a mockery to the moral sense of 
mankind,—the professions of all who preach benevolence and charity, and 
yet shun the problem of a great and thorough reform, which is adequate to 
the prevention of the enormous woes that flow from poverty and privation.” 

The above declaration by E. P. Grant, Esq., I extract from “* Tor 
Puatanx.”? The sentiment does honor to the person who uttered it; 
and we should desire that mankind universally would adept the same 
mode of judging. How contemptible is it, for men, whether Laymen 
or the Clergy, to preach the duties of Christian benevolence, if their 
course of life be spent in perpetuating the evils of society against which 
they declaim! When any noble effort is suggested by philanthropists, 
for redeeming the world from want and misery, and enlightening and 
humanizing the public mind, should persons who profess the benevo- 
lence of a most sacred religion be found opposing the attempt, on some 
shallow pretence, that our Supreme and Heavenly Father has pro- 
nounced a curse against his children, which it is not his pleasure should 
be removed? The efforts of others in the cause of reform, they wilfully 
and obstinately misrepresent ; and yet no exertion will they make on 
their own part, commensurate to the great work to be done. 

The earth yields gratefully her fruits to the hand of industry. The 
groves, the ferests, the mountains, the rivers, Seas, meadows and fields 
are furnished with rich abundance to gratify all the senses, and to bless 
with plenty and happiness the heart of the workman. The grownd is, 
indeed, cursed to those who do not conform themselves to the Laws of the 
Author of nature ; but to the faithful and obedient the grownd is not 
cursed but is fruitful to overflowing. Nay, even under the disadvanta- 
ges which now exist in our social organization and relations, how plen- 
tifully beyond all conception does the earth send forth her fruits, and 
furnish her fossil treasures! Countless masses of men live without 
work, and solely by consuming the productions of others;—the hard 
hand of industry supplies to kings and emperors inexhaustible reve- 
nues for their eapitals, their civil lists, their armies and navies; to the 
clergy, wealth for their buildings, their popes, archbishops, bishops and 
pastors; to the medical and legal professions, princely yearly incomes ; 
and to commerce and stock-jobbers, innumerable gains in trade and 
speculation. There is no deficiency of wealth in the world; but the 
deficiency is in the distribution of it: under the present system, the 
man who does no work reaps the reward of the industry of others, 
while the real workingman is placed in such a relation that the products 
of his skill and labor, by some secret agency, the channels of which he 
does not trace, pass from him and enrich the coffers of the non-produ- 
cers. This should be corrected, not by violence, nor bloodshed, but by 
some radical change in the soeial and industrial organization, which 
shall achieve its results by natural causes, operating for the good of 
mankind, instead of the present inimical arrangements. 

Fourier’s association of Industry presents in my opinion important 
elements for the reform which I have mentioned. Its protection of skill, 
capital and labor; its excellent system for the education of the young, 
and the improvement and scientific advancement of all the members; 
the honorable, secure and influential position which it provides for 
woman; and with the exception of what is called “‘ the sacred legion,’ 
its beneficial and harmonious divisions into groups and series—all these 





stamp the Industrial Association devised by Fourier with inestimable 
value. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOURIER. 


Continuation of the Translations from Fourier’s first work, entitled: 
Théorie des Quatres Mouvements. 


THEORY OF THE FOUR MOVEMENTS 


AND 


GENERAL DESTINIES. 
It! 


OF PASSIONAL ATTRACTION 








and its relation with the fixed Sciences. 


Is it from disdain, from oversight or from fear of failure, that 
men of science have neglected to study the problem of Associa- 
tion? It is of but little consequence what their motive has been: 
it is certain that they have neglected it. I am the first and the 
only one who has devoted his attention to it.* Hence it follows 
that, if the theory of Association, unknown up to the present 
time, could have led to other discoveries, if it was the key to seve- 
ral new sciences, it must have fallen to my lot to discover them, 
inasmuch as I am the only one who has searched for and mas- 
tered this theory. 

As to the new sciences to which it opens the field, I will limit 
myself to point out two principal ones; and as these details would 
not interest the majority of readers, [ will be as brief as possible. 

The first science which I discovered was the theory of Passional 
Attraction. ¢ 


When I had discovered that the Series of Groups secures a full 
and harmonious development to the passions and affections of 
man—to the tastes and feelings of both sexes, and of the different 
ages and different classes; that in this new Order of society people 
will acquire health and fortune in proportion to the development 
of the passions, [both of which in our false societies are lost by 
it,] I conjectured that if the Creator had given so much influence 
to passional Attraction, and so little to reason, its opponent, 
[considered in its aspect of a repressive power or faculty,] it 
was to lead us to a social order, based upon the Series, in which 
Attraction would be fully satisfied. 1 thought Attraction, so long 
decried by philosophers, was the interpreter of the will of the 
Creator in regard to human Societies, and this brought me to the 
ANALYTICAL and SYNTHETICAL CALCULATION Of PASSIONAL AT- 
TRACTIONS and REPULSIONS: they lead in every way to agricul- 
tural Association. The laws of association might then have been 
discovered without searching for them, if the analysis and syn- 
thesis of Attraction had been entered into. This is what no one 
has thought of, not even in the eighteenth century, which, striving 
to apply to everything the analytical methods, has not tried to 
‘apply them to Attraction. 

The theory of passional attractions and repulsions is fixed and 
undeviating, and is applicable in full to the theorems of geometry ; 
it is susceptible of great developments, and may become the aliment 
of thinkers, who, I believe, are very much in want of exercising 
their metaphysics upon some luminous and useful subject. _ 

But let us speak further upon the connection of the new scien 
ces. I soon discovered that the laws of passional attraction were 
in every way conformable to those of material attraction discovered 
by Newton and Leibnitz, and that there was Uniry or THE Sys- 
TEM OF MOVEMENT FOR THE MATERIAL WORLD AND FOR THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 





* Fourier made his discovery in 1798 and this was published in 1808, 
before any of those various conceptions of Association which have since 
been given to the world, appeared.—Eps. or THE PHaLanx. 


+ Passional Attraction. As this is a new and at the same time a tech- 
nichal term, which may not be understood by a majority of readers, we 
will make a few remarks in explanation Mf it. Passional Attraction 
means simply: The Attraction of the Passions. Ambition, for example, 
attracts, or impels a Napoleon to go to war for conquest and aggrandize- 
ment: Paternity or the maternal sentiment attracts or impels the mother 
to take care of her child; the pleasures of taste attract us to the table ; 
the pleasures of the ear to the concert. All these are attractions of the 
passions, or different kinds of ‘‘ passional Attraction.” 

The Passions are governed in their action by fixed and invariable 
laws, so that a regular and positive theory of passional attraction, or of 
the modes of action of the passions, exists, which theory can be dis- 
covered by genius. But the world does not believe that the passions 
are governed by fixed laws: it is entirely ignorant, indeed, in regard to 
their nature, and seeing them discordant and vicious under the pervert- 
ing influences of false societies, it believes them inherently depraved 
and bad, and that confusion aad vague unregulated license are the 
natural conditions to which they are eternally to be subjected. Men of 
science are imbued with these popular prejudices, and they have not 
sought, in consequence, to discover the laws which govern the passions, 
or, to use Fourier’s expression, “‘the theory of passional Attraction.”’ 
Had they done so, and discovered the theory, they would have under- 
stood the causes of human actions, the destiny of man, and the laws 
of a true Social Order—of an order which would allow to the passions 
a true and harmonious development. They would have understood 
also the nature of virtue (or passional harmonies) and the nature of vice 
and crime, (passional discords and excesses,) and they could have pro- 
duced harmony, order and virtue on earth by a true organization of 
society, as easily as a skilful musician, who understands the theory of 
musical harmonies and discords, can produce by a due adjustment of 
instruments, harmonies of sounds. 

Men at present, seeing the passions in confusion and discord, seeing 
them falsely developed, incompletely and subversively developed, and 
the passional repulsions in the human soul called out to excess—which 
is the effect of a false system of society, and unnatural external circum- 
stances acting upon them—suppose that they are incapable of order and 

armony ; they commit in this respect as great an error as a person, 
who, ignorant of music, should declare upon hearing a mass of discord- 
ant sounds, that the vibrations of material bodies were incapable of 
being so arranged as to be harmonious to the ear. 

Passional attraction tends vo three great ends or cenires: 

Ist tendency, to....Material or sensuous Harmonies. 

4d tendency, to....Moral or spiritual Harmonies. 

3d tendency, to....Association and Social Harmony. 

and these three tendencies combinedly to UntversaL Unity. 

We will explain this in other words. There are in man three classes 
of passions, which attract him in three principal channels to three prin- 
cipal ends. rag GO 

lst Class of Passions.—The five Senses, or as we will term them, the 
five Sensttive Passions. (Some persons may object to calling the senses, 
passions: but we give the general name of passion to all those springs 
of action, to all those motive powers, or active agents in the human 
soul, which inipel or attract man to act; and as the senses excite him 
to action, we rank them as one class of the passions.) 

eT he five sensitive passions, which are Sight, Hearing, Taste, Smell, 
Touch—tend to material harmonies, to elegance, refinement and riches. 
They place man in relation with material Nature, and their external 
function is to govern the material world. The sense of Hearing, for 
example, delights in harmonies of sound and governs the sphere or de- 


partment of vibrations or sounds. Attracted by this passion, and guided 
by the high standard of musical harmony which he has within himself, 
man creates music, and procures for himself the enjoyment of those 
harmonies which arise from the vibrations of material bodies. The 
Sense of Taste delights in agreeable flavors or in the harmonies of that 
property of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, called flavors. Attracted 
or impelled by this sense, man cultivates all varieties of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, &c., and perfects their flavors. But this can only be done by de- 
veloping agriculture, and other branches of productive Labor, and this 
sense as well as the others have an important influence in improving and 
advancing the arts of Industry. The Sense of Smell delights in agreeable 
perfumes, and man attracted by its delights, would in a true social order 
surround himself with fragrance and all the harmonies of perfumes. The 
Sense of Sight delights in harmonies of forms, lines and colors; impelled 
by this sense, man seeks to embellish and beautify all that surrounds 
him,—his edifices, furniture, clothing, his person, the landscape, etc. 
etc. The Sense of Touch delights in and governs the system of the 
harmonies of tactile sensations, and regulates all external things which 
come in contact with or affect the surface of the body, the temperature 
of the air, the texture of clothing, &c. 

The five Sensitive Passions tend then to material harmonies, to 

















elegance and refinement, which are the means of satisfying them, as 
congenial ties and relations with our fellow-creatures are the means 
of satisfying the social passions or affections. They impel man to pro- 
ductive Labor, the only means of creating those harmonies (with the 
exception of those which Nature gives spontaneous } which they re- 
quire for their satisfaction, that is, for the satisfaction of the five Senses. 
They attract man to cultivate the earth, to beautify and embellish its 
surface, to develop its infinitely varied resources in the animal, vegeta- 
ble and mineral kingdom, to efface discords and establish harmonies in 
their place, in short to fulfil his terrestrial destiny—that of oversEeER of 
the globe and the creations upon it. 
The great social work or function which this first class of passions 
has to fulfil, is to lead to the performance and the perfection of Indus- 
try—that is, agriculture, manufactures, navigation, commerce, and the 
arts and sciences. The five senses are the standard by which all natural 
perfection is measured ; they are the guides which direct man in beau- 
tifying Nature, in rendering the earth a magnificent abode, a_ proper 
scene for the high moral! and intellectual Life which he is destined to 


enjoy upon it. : 
e have spoken here in the briefest and most incomplete manner 
of the Sensitive Passions, and not enough in detail to explain their na- 
ture or show their immense importance and the high function whicl 
they have to perform. We trust that we shall be able to do so at a fu- 
ture period in a work devoted specially to the subject, to be entitled: 
Theory of the Human Passions. : 
In our false societies, the five sensitive Passions do not fulfil their 


passions, and, from not being properly satisfied and regulated, sink man 
into materialism and sensuality. They are in consequence condemned 
as depraved and vicious, and as the enemies of order. But when in a 
true Social Order—when Attractive Industry and collective economies 
will secure riches in abundance to all Mankind—they are fully satisfied; 
when in that Order they are rightly directed, and serve to strengthen 
the secial affections; when they perfectly fulfil their great functions of 
developing Industry and perfecting material nature; then they will ap- 
pear good and sublime elements of human nature, and the wisdom oi 
the Creator, who gave them to man, will be fully vindicated. 

2d Class of Passions;—the Social or affective Passions—Friendship, 
Ambition, Love, Paternity or Family Affection. These four passions 
tend to social and moral harmonies, as the five senses tend to material 
harmonies. Their function is to unite the Human Race in all the va- 





rious bonds and ties which grow out of friendly union, of corporate 


true functions; they engender discord, smother and pervert the social 
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I suspected that this analogy might extend from general laws 
to laws of detail; that the attractions and properties of animals, 
vegetables and minerals were perhaps based upon the same gene- 
ral system as those of man and the planets; and of this I was 
convinced after a sufficient investigation. Thus was discovered a 
new exact science: the analogy of the four movements,—the 
material, organic, animal and social, or analogy of the modifica- 
tions of matter with the mathematical theory of the passions and 
instincts of man and the animals. 

The discovery of these two exact sciences unveiled others, of 
which it would be useless here to give a list; they extend to 
literature even and the fine arts, and will establish fixed methods 
in all branches of human knowledge. 

So soon as I possessed the theory of Attraction, and that of the 
Unity of the four movements, I began to conprehend the enigma 
of Nature; her mysteries were successively laid open, and I lifted 
the veil, which had been reputed impenetrable. I entered a new 
scientific world; and it was thus that I succeeded by degrees in 
the calculation of Universal Destinies, or determination of the 
fundamental system upon which are regulated the laws of all the 
Movements—past, present and future. 

In this success, what is the most surprising? the stroke of for- 
tune which opened to me so many new sciences with the aid of a 
simple calculation upon Association, which was the key to it, or 
the heedlessness of men of science, who, during the past twenty- 
five centuries that the sciences have been cultivated, have not 
thought of devoting their attention to the problem, although they 


have exhausted so many other branches of study? I helieve that) 


the alternative will be decided in my favor, and that the extent 
of my discoveries will appear less surprising than the heedlessness 
of the scientific, who, during centuries, missed them. 

Men of science will however be reconciled to the reproach 
which falls upon them, when they know that a future of honors 
and fortune awaits them. The theory which I have discovered 
contains in germ more new sciences than there were found gold 
mines on discovering America. But not having the necessary 
knowledge to develop those sciences, I will take for myself but 
one—Social Science, or the science of the organization of human 
societies. I leave the rest to the erudite in various branches, who 
will form of them a magnificent domain. 

I have stated in general terms that the sciences will take at 
length a fixed and positive direction, and will be all based upon 
an invariable method. [ will give in the second part of this 
volume some idea of this method, which establishes a relation 
between everything that exists and our passions. It will show 
in all created things images or emblems of the human passions, 
and this analogy will give to the most repulsive studies, like that 


of anatomy, a greater charm than the study of botany now pos- 


Sesses, 

Among the fortunate results, which will flow from this method, 
we must first of all place the discovery of special remedies for all 
diseases. There is no disease which has not one or several anti- 
dotes, drawn from the three kingdoms; but the science of medi- 
cine, having no regular theory to guide it in searching for unknown 
remedies, has been obliged to feel its way for centuries, and even 
for thousands of years, until accident has put it in possession of a 
remedy: for this reason, it has not yet discovered the natural 
absorbants of the plague, hydrophobia, and the gout: they will be 
found by the theory of the four Movements. The science of 
medicine, as well as all others, will leave its long infancy, and be 
put in possession by the theory of cownter-movements, of all 
curative knowledge, which has been so long denied it. 





IV 


MISDIRECTION 
of human reason by the uncertain sciences. 


Fame and scientific attainments are very desirable no doubt, but 
very insufficient when they are not accompanied by fortune. 
Knowledge and fame alone do not lead to happiness, which re- 
quires first of all the possession of fortune; for this reason men 
of science are generally miserable in Civilized Society, because 
‘they are poor: it is only in the Combined Order, which will suc- 
ceed Civilization, that they will enjoy the favors of fortune. In 
this new social order or era, every artist and man of science will 
attain to wealth, if he possesses real merit. I will explain here- 
after how the merit of works will be decided upon by the annual 
vote of the Associations of a Nation. 

But while I point out to the exact sciences and the arts the 

brilliant career which will be opened to them, in what manner 
shall I announce the storm which is to sweep over the old idols 
of Civilization, over the uncertain and controversial sciences? 
Shall we put on robes of mourning to announce to politicians and 
‘ethical controvertists that the fatal hour has struck, that their 
‘immense collections of volumes are to sink into nought, that 
| Plato, Seneca, Rousseau, Voltaire, and all the leaders of modern 
_and ancient controversy will go together to the stream of oblivion ? 
id do not speak of their literary productions, but only of those 
‘relating to politics and ethics.) 
Have they not themselves foreseen the stroke which menaced 
‘them? I see the prognostication of it in their most celebrated 
‘writings, from those of Socrates, who hoped that some day the 
light would descend, to those of Voltaire, who, impatient to see it 
‘descend, exclaimed: ‘But what a thick night still veils all Na- 
‘ture ! They all confess the void of their sciences, and the mis- 
direction of human reason, which they pretended to perfect; they 
‘all agree in saying with their compiler Barthelemy: ‘* Those libra- 
'ries, pretended treasures of sublime knowledge, are but a humil- 
jating collection of contradictions and of errors.” 

[t is but too true! for five-and-twenty centuries past, during 
which the political and moral sciences have been cultivated, they 
have done nothing for the happiness of Mankind ; they have only 
served to augment human malice and poverty in proportion as 
these pretended reforming sciences have been perfected; they 
have led only to the perpetuation of indigence and fraud, and to 
'the reproduction of the same social scourges under various forms. 
After so many fruitless efforts to ameliorate society, shame and 
‘despair only rest with the — and philosophical leaders of 
the world. The problem of human happiness is an insurmount- 
_able obstacle for them; and the sight alone of the destitution and 
‘misery which fill our cities, does it not prove that the floods of 
[light which they pretend to shed upon the world, are but floods 
of darkness? 
| Nevertheless a universal restlessness attests that the human 
race have not yet arrived at the destiny to which Nature wishes 
to lead them, and this restlessness seems to predict some great 
event which wili change our condition. Nations, oppressed by 
‘misfortune, grasp with avidity at any political or religious inno- 
| vation, which holds up to them a ray of hope of deliverance : 
they resemble a sick man, given over by physicians, whe counts 
|upon a miraculous cure. It seems that Nature whispers to the 
‘ear of Mankind that a state of happiness is reserved them, of the 
route to which they are ignorant, and that a wonderful discovery 
will be made which will dissipate the darkness that covers the 
' social world. 








union, of conjugal union, and of family union, and to establish order 
and harmony in the social world, as the five senses establish order and 
harmony in the material world. 

Each of the four social Passions consists of several shades or degrees 
of passion, or a scale of sentiments. Friendship—which is the great 
hunaaaey sentiment—comprises those sentiments which extend from 
universal benevolence and philanthropy, or love of the whole human 
race, down to individual attachment without regard to sex. Each of 
the other three passions is composed of a similar scale of sentiments, 
but the subject is too vast and abstruse to enter upon it in this place. 

In our defective societies, so unsuited to human nature, the social 
Passions are all more or less deranged avd thwarted in their action ; 
they are incompletely developed or misdeveloped, and their antago- 
nists, or the repulsions in the human soul, are called out. The result 
is that frightful social discord and evil which now exist upon earth. 


3d Class of Passions ;—the distributive or mechanizing passions. Of 
these Passions the world has scarcely any knowledge ; they have not 
been analyzed and classified by philosophers, because they have not 
understood the theory of the Passions. These three passions among 
other things connect and regulate the other classes of passions; they 
produce all higher and compound passional effects and actions. Their 


social function is to establish social and passional Harmony, and univer- || 
sal Association and hierarchical order. 


All these passions tend to, flow into and form the great central er 
| pivotal passion in the human soul—the Religious Sentiment, as the 
different colors form the white or pivotal ray. All the passions, when 
| harmoniously developed, tend to God, the source of all harmony, and 
,man becomes a more thoroughly religious being in proportion as his 
nature is more completely and harmoniously developed. 

To sum up— 

Passional Attraction tends, first, to material Harmonies: its primary 
| function is to develop Industry and te direct man in fulfilling his ter- 
el Destiny—that of Overseer of the globe and the kingdoms of 

ature. 


Passional Attraction tends, secondly, to moral and socia! Harmonies: 
it unites the human race in ties of love and brotherhood; it directs 
man in fulfilling his social Destiny, and to the establishment of Institu- 
tions of Society ; and on the second class of passions all social institu- 
tions are based. 


Passional Attraction tends, thirdly, to the combination, association 
and concert of the two other classes of passions, and to collective Har- 
mony. 














Synthetically, Passional Attraction tends to God and Universal Unity. 
;—[ Eps. or THE PHaLayx. 
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Reason, whatever display it may make of its progress, has done || 
nothing for human happiness, so long as it has not secured to man | 
that social fortune, which is the object of all desires; and I un-' 
derstand by social fortune a graduated opulence which will guard | 






Solon could have undertaken it; the development of industry and 
the arts and sciences, was sufficient for its organization; but at 
present our industrial resources, and means of elegance and refine- 
ment are at least double what they were with the Athenians (they 


against want those who do not possess any fixed capital, and||had no knowledge of carriages with springs, of silks and cottons, 
assure them at least an ample sufficiency. If it is incontestible of sugar and other productions of America and the East, of the 


that riches are for man the first source of happiness after health, | 
it is certain that Reason with its philosophical and political con-| 
troversies, which has not known how to procure for us a relative 
degree of fortune, has given us in its pompous theories nothing 
but idle speculations, which fulfil no end; and the discovery 
which I announce would be, like political and ethical theories, 
but one more reproach to Keason, if it were to give us but 
science, and always science, instead of giving us riches, which 
are necessary to us before science. The theory of Destinies will 
fulfil the universal wish of men by securing to every one that 
graduated opulence which is the object of all desires, and which 
are only to be found in a social Order based upon the Series. As 
to Civilization, from which we will at length extricate ourselves, 
I will show that so far from being the Social Destiny of man, it 
is but a transitory society, a passing scourge, with which most 





globes are afflicted during their first ages; that it is for mankind || 


a temporary disease, as teething is for infancy; that it has been| 
prolonged two thousand three hundred years beyond what it! 
should have been by the oversight of philosophers, who neglected 
all study of Association and Attraction; in short that the savage, | 
patriarchal, barbarian and civilized societies are but steps in the 
scale of social progress to raise to a better social Order, to the Order |, 
of the Series, which is the social and industrial Destiny of man, |. 
and out of which the efforts of the best governments cannot re-| 
medy at all the evils which oppress the people. 

It is in vain, consequently, philosophers and politicians, that 
you heap up volumes and make constitutions to secure happiness 
to man, so long as you do not extirpate the source of all social 
evils; I mean INDUSTRIAL INCOHERENCE, [the present competi- 
tive, cut up and unregulated system of Industry,] which is the 
very opposite of the design of God. You complain that Nature 
refuses you a knowledge of her laws: well, if you have not been 
able to discover them up to the present time, why do you not 
acknowledge the insufficiency of your methods? Either Nature 
does not wish the happiness of men, or your methods are con- 
demned by nature, inasmuch as they have not drawn from her 
that secret which you have been pursuing. Do you find her as 
rebellious to the efforts of naturalists as she is to yours? No, 
because naturalists study her laws instead of dictating theirs to 
her, and you only study the art of smothering the voice of nature 
—smothering Attraction, which is the interpreter of Nature, inas- 
much as it leads in every way to the formation of the Series. 
And what a contrast in consequence between your blunders and 
the prodigies of the exact sciences! Each day you add new errors 
to the antique errors, while each day we see the exact sciences | 
advancing in the paths of truth, and shedding as much lustre on 


‘compass, the telescope, and other scientific inventions of the mod- 
ern age; I do not exaggerate consequently in saying that our 
\means of enjoyment and of elegance are at least double.) We 
shall, for this reason, enter the Combined Order with greater splen- 
dor, and the time has now arrived when we shall reap the truits 
\of the progress which the eighteenth century has made in the 
\natural sciences—a success which, up to the present time, has 
been without any great results. So long as false Civilized society 
lasts, our scientific prodigies are more hurtful than useful to human 
happiness, for in augmenting the means of enjoyment, they aug- 
ment the privations of the vast majority who are deprived of the 
necessaries of life; they add but little to the pleasures of the rich 
‘and great, who are satiated from want of variety in their enjoy- 
‘ments, and they excite a greater degree of corruption by multiply- 
\ing the inducements to cupidity. 

Up to the present time the sciences, in perfecting industry and 
the arts, have labored mainly for the advantage of the crafty and 
unjust, who in the barbarian and civilized societies, arrive soonest 
at fortune. This strange anomaly leads us to choose between two 
opinions: either the evil intention of the Divinity towards man, 
or the evil and pernicious influence of civilized Society. Ration- 
ally, we can only entertain the last opinion; for it is not possible 
that the Creator has destined his creatures to suffering, and He 
, would have done so, had he condemned us to vegetate for ever in 
disastrous Civilization. 

Philosophers, instead of examining the question in this light, 
have endeavored to elude the problem which human depravity 
presents. This problem leads us to suspect that the false societies, 
which have existed upon the earth have perverted man, or that 
the Divinity created him bad. In the latter times they have chosen 
a bastard opinion, a disbelief in God, which, supposing the ab- 
sence of an overruling Providence, dispenses with the investiga- 
tion of its views, and authorizes them in giving their opinions and 
irreconcilable theories as the law of good and evil. A disbelief in 
Providence is quite a commodious creed for political and social 
ignorance, and they who have been denominated strong minds for 
having professed atheism, have shown themselves very weak in 
genius. 

On this point philosophers are not the only ones im fault; if it 
is absurd not to believe in God, it is not less absurd to have but a 
half-way belief in him, to think that his Providence is partial, 
‘that he has neglected to provide for our most urgent wants, like 
that of a Social Order, which would secure us our happiness. 
When we see the prodigies of Industry, such as a three-decker 
and so many other wonders, which are premature, considering 
our political infancy, can we think that the Creator, who has 








the modern age as your false doctrines have stamped opprobrium 
on the eighteenth century. 

The present age is going to be the spectator of a scene which 
can take place but once on each globe: the passage from social 
incoherence to social combination and harmony; it is the most 
brilliant effort of universal movement which can take place in the 
universe. Every year, during this metamorphosis, will be worth 
ages of existence, and will be productive of events so surprising 
that it would not be proper to speak of them without due prera- 
ration ; for this reason I shall defer them until I give a description | 
of the Combined Order, based on the Series, and will touch at) 
present merely on general results, such as the voluntary applica- 
tion of savage and nomadic tribes, which now avoid productive 
labor, to industry, the enfranchisement of women by Barbarians 
and the liberation of slaves, whose liberty is necessary to the form- 
ation of the Series; the establishment of Unities throughout the 
earth, such as Unity of lgnguage, of measures, of typographical 
signs and unities in other relations of society. 

As to particulars relative to the Combined Order, and the 
enjoyments which it will secure us, it is necessary, I repeat, to 
use great precaution in announcing them to the civilized world. 
Bowed down by the long continuance of misfortune, and under 
the influence of philosophical prejudices, [which teach among 
other things that the reign of evil is to be eternal upon earth,] 
they believe that the Creator destined them to suffering or only to 
a low order of happiness: they cannot accustom themselves at 
once to the idea of the happiness which awaits them, and their 
minds would revolt if the perspective of the delights which they 
will enjoy were not presented to them with every precaution. 


The Combined Order will be the more brilliant in the commence- 
ment as it has been the longer deferred. Greece in the age of 











lavished upon us so many sublime branches of knowledge, could 
wish to refuse the science of society, the art of social organization, 
without which all the others are nothing? Would not the Crea- 
tor be to blame for having initiated us into so many noble sciences, 
if they were to serve only to produce a society infamous in crime 
like Civilization ? 


Vv 


PREJUDICES 
of the Civilized World. 


{x making known the discovery of a true Social Order, which 
will deliver the human race from the savage, barbarian and civil- 
ized social chaos, secure them that happiness, which they dared 
not hope for, and open to them the domain of the mysteries of 
'Nature, from which they believed themselves for ever excluded, 
the multitude will not fail accusing me of quackery, and the most 
moderate will think they use great consideration in treating me 
only as a visionary man. 

Without paying attention to these little assaults which every 
discoverer must expect, let me endeavor to predispose the reader 
to impartiality. 

Why have the most celebrated discoverers, like Galileo, Colum- 
bus and so many others, been persecuted or at least ridiculed be- 
fore being heard? There are two principal reasons: General 
Misfortune and Scientific Pride. 

ist. General misfortune. A discovery which promises hap- 
piness excites dread: we are afraid of trusting to the hope of a 
future welfare which appears uncertain; we reject a perspective 
which awakens desires that are smothered, and sour by promises 
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too brilliant the sentiment of present privations. It is like the 
poor man, who obtains unexpectedly a fortune, an inheritance, 
and who refuses to believe it at first; he will repel the bearer of 
this agreeable message, and accuse him of insulting him in his 
misery. 

Sack is the first obstacle that I shall meet with in announcing 
to the world that it can elevate itself to a high degree of happiness, 
of which it had lost all hope during five thousand years of social 
miseries, and for which it believed there was no remedy. I would 
be better received if I announced but a moderate degree of happi- 
ness, and this consideration induces me to attenuate greatly the 
descriptions of future happiness. If the whole extent of it were 
known, it would excite surprise that I have had the patience to 
temporize and defer my publication, that I could be so reserved 
and take so cold a tone in announcing an event which should ex- 
cite so much enthusiasm. 

2d. Scientific pride is the second obstacle which I shall have 
to combat. Any discovery, which is too brilliant, excites jealousy 
on the part of those who could have made it; they are indignant) 
at an obscure person who raises himself by a stroke of fortune to’ 
the summit of, fame, a contemporary is not forgiven, who pene-' 
trates mysteries which any one might have done before him; he. 
is not forgiven for contradicting acquired knowledge, and for, 
making known truths which illustrious men of science had not! 
discovered. A success of the kind is an affront for the existing) 
generation; the benefits which it will secure are forgotten in| 
thinking of the reproach which is cast upon the century that 
made it. This is a reason why the author of a brilliant discovery 
is often ridiculed and persecuted before his discovery is examined 
and judged. 

A man like Newton is not exposed to this kind of jealousy, 
because his calculations are so transcendent that the scientific in 

eneral make no pretension to them; but a man like Christopher 
Celababus is attacked, vilified, because his idea of searching for a 
new continent was so simple that any one could have thought 
of itas well as he. As a consequence the discoverer is thwarted 
in his purposes and every effort is made to hinder a realization 
of his ideas. 

I will cite an example to render this general malignity of the 
civilized world towards discovers more striking. 

When an ignorant pope hurled against Columbus the thunders 
of the Church, was not that pope among the most interested in 
the success of the plans of Columbus? Without doubt; for hardly 
was America known when that pope distributed empires in the 
new world, and found it very convenient to profit by a discovery, 
the simple idea of which excited all his wrath. The head of the 
Church was in this inconsistent procedure the prototype of all men ; 
his prejudices and his vanity blinded him to his interests. If he 
had reasoned, he would have comprehended that the Holy See, 
being able at that epoch to distribute the temporal sovereignties 
of wu 'nown countries and subject them to its religious authority, 
was deeply interested in encouraging the search for a new conti- 
nent. But the pope and his council did not reason, fiom pride 
and prejudice in favor of pre-existing ideas. This is a littleness 
common to all centuries and to all individuals; it is a disappoint- 
ment which awaits every discoverer; he must expect to be perse- 
cuted in proportion to the magnificence of his discovery, particu- 
larly if he is a man entirely unknown, and is not recommended 
by any anterior production in those branches of knowledge, to 
which chance has given him the key. 





(In the second edition of the work from which we translate this, pub-| 
lished in 1841, the following addition in brackets is made; it was written 
by Fourier on the margin of a copy of the first edition at a later period 
when he had extended his discoveries. —Ebs. or THE PHALANX.) 


[If I was dealing with an impartial age, which sought earnestly 
to penetrate the mysteries of Nature, it would be easy to prove 
that Newton and his followers have explained but a minor part 
of the laws o/ that branch of Movement, which they have treated, 
the Sidereal. 

As a proof, interrogate astronomers upon the distributive system | 
of the planets, and they will remain silent; their most learned | 
men, Laplace for instance, cannot give the shadow of a solution | 
to the following problems : | 


What are the laws of sidereal association, the ranks and posi-| 
tions assigned to various planets ? 

Why is Mercury the nearest to the sun? 

Why is Herschel the most distant? being less than Jupiter and 
Saturn, should it not be nearer to the sun? 

What is the cause of different degrees of eccentricity in the 
orbits of the planets? 

What are the laws of astral affinity, or the grouping of satellites 
with planets? 








_Why do certain globes conjugate as moons upon a cardinal or 
pivotal planet, as the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn and Herschel ? 

_ Why has Herschel, sixteen times smaller than Jupiter, six or 
eight satellites or moons, while Jupiter has only four? Would it 
not seem that Jupiter should carry the greatest number of moons? 
Being sixteen times larger than Herschel, might it not carry the 
greatest number of satellites? This fact of the enormous Jupiter 
carrying fewer moons than Herschel, is strangely out of harmony 
with the received theorem of ‘‘Gravitation in direct proportion to 
the mass, etc.” 

Why does not Jupiter, according to this theorem, attract the four 
asteroids Juno, Ceres, Pallas, and Vesta, and carry them as satel- 
lites, since they are already placed so nearto him? By attracting 
them as satellites, the number of his moons would still be only 
equal to that of Herschel, so much smaller. It cannot be that 
Jupiter would be materially over-burdened with them! 

Why has Saturn luminous belts, besides the seven moons, while 
Jupiter has no luminous belts, though receiving less light from 
four moons than Saturn from his seven ? 

Why has the Earth a moon, and Venus not? 

Why has not our moon an atmosphere like Venus and the 
Earth ? 

What are the differences of function in the solar system, between 
satellites, and planets carrying them as moons, and those which 
do not carry moons, such as Venus, Mars, Mercury and Vesta? 

What are the changes which have already occurred or will 
occur, in the relative positions of the planets in our solar system ? 

What is the nature of the unknown planets? Where are they 
placed? How are we to discover them? What are their relative 
dimensions and their functions in the system ? 

To all these questions our men of science have no answers: 
they have no knowledge of the laws of distributive harmony. 
They are ignorant of the major part of the laws of sidereal move- 
ment, which they think they have explained. 

And I, who am able to answer all these questions fully, since 
my later discoveries made in the year 1814, have I not completed 
the task commenced by Newton? 

But this complete knowledge of the laws of sidereal movement, 
which I possess, only constitutes one of the cardinal branches of 
universal movement. The others still remain to be explained, 
particularly the — or passional and social movement, on 
which depends the unitary organization of the human race and 
its final destiny on earth, which can only be discovered by study- 
ing the whole mechanism of universal unity, the causes and effects 
of all its branches, of which Newton and his followers have only 
discovered a single fragment, and that the least important to the 
happiness of man.] 


In producing this general theory of Movement, it should be 
supported by some great name to secure it an examination. If it 
were Newton or one of his rivals or followers, say Leibnitz or 
Laplace, who announced the Theory of passional Attraction, 
‘everything would favor him; the world would see in the title a 
perfectly natural extension of previous discoveries on material 
Attraction, a consequence of the Unity of the universe, by virtue 
of which every principle of material harmony must be applicable 
to the passional or social Movement, and on this declaration, 
made by a Newton or other person in credit, the whole fraternity 
of critics would have praised the discovery in advance. But if it 
be the work of an obscure person, unknown in the scientific world, 
‘he must undergo the anathemas of ignorance and prejudice, like 
the man, whose name I mentioned, Christopher Columbus. He 
was ridiculed, reviled, excommunicated for years for having an- 
nounced a new continental world. Should I not expect the same 
opposition in announcing a new Social world ? 

We cannot attack all opinions with impunity; and the philo- 
sophical errors which govern the nineteenth century will raise 
against me more prejudices than did superstition against Colum- 
bus in the fourteenth century. If however he found in Ferdinand 
and Isabella sovereigns who were less prejudiced and more judi- 
cious than all the pretended thinkers of @heir age, may I not like 
him count upon the aid of some sovereign, more clear-sighted than 
his contemporaries? And while the sophists of the nineteenth 
century will repeat with those of the fourteenth, THAT THERE Is 





|| NOTHING NEW TO BE DISCOVERED, may it not be that some person 


of power will attempt a trial, as did the monarchs of Castile? 
They staked but little in venturing a vessel to discover a new 
world and acquire the empire of it; a sovereign of the nineteenth 
century may say: ‘ Let us hazard a trial of agricultural Associa- 
tion upon a square league of land. It is risking but very little, 
while we stand the chance of delivering Mankind from social 
chaos, and of founding Universal Unity upon the Globe.” 

I have pointed out the prejudices which general misfortune and 
scientific pride will raise against me; I have wished in so doing 
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pronounces in the most decided manner upon that of which it is 
ae. and answers reasoning by quibbles and jokes. _When 
e proofs of any discovery are given, and the time of realization 


arrives; when Universal Unity will be seen rising on the ruins 


of Barbarism and Civilization ; critics and opponents will change!|shops, and various out-houses; all arranged with the neatness 


their tone of disdain for that of enthusiasm ; they will exalt to the 
skies the discoverer, and will degrade themselves by an excess of 


adulation as at first they will degrade themselves by inconsiderate 
raillery. 








ONTARIO PHALANX. 


The following communication from a member of this Associa- 
tion furnishes an interesting account of its rise and progress up 


to the present time and a brief description of the contemplated 
location for its Domain. 


RocuesTer, Oct. 28th, 1843. 
To tHe EpITors oF THE PHALANX: 


GENTLEMEN—The Fourier Society of this city was formed 
early last spring, for the investigation and advocacy of a Social 
Reform, and public meetings have been held weekly for discus- 
sions, and other - 2h se means taken for acquiring and diffusing 
information. Though unknown to each other as friends of the 
cause, there were various individuals, in the city and neighbor- 
hood, who had felt earnestly the need of a social change to realize 
the object of our political institutions, and who had paid some 
attention to the system of Fourier. The consequence was that 
from the few persons who originated the movement, the number, 
aided by the lectures of Mr. Brisbane on the anniversary of Fou- 
rier’s birth, rapidly increased, and there are now, more or less 
remotely connected with the society, not far, probably, from three 
hundred persons. 

The Society comprises among its members men of stirring, 
energetic, business capacity; skilful artizans, physicians, artists, 
engineers, etc. 

t was soon determined to organize for a practical experiment, 


partly for the sake of availing ourselves, at an early day as prac-| 


ticable, of the oe the system offers, and in part from a 
belief that this was the most effectual means to propagate the 
discoveries of Fourier. 


A Constitution was adopted by the society embodying the regu-| 


lations necessary to a preliminary organization, and quite similar 
to the original constitution of the North American Phalanx. 
In the month of August it was deemed expedient to call a Con- 
vention of the friends of the cause in Western New York. Dele- 
ates appeared from the counties of Wayne, Ontario, Livingston, 
onroe, Orleans and Niagara. It met at Rochester and continued 
its sittings through two days and evenings, deliberately discussed 


the principles which lie at the foundation of this Reform, and) 


concluded by recommending, with entire unanimity, the imme- 
diate organization of the Onrario PHaxanx. ‘Ihe constitution, 
previously adopted by the society, was submitted to the conven- 


tion, and after thorough discussion, and an amendment of its de- | 


tails, was approved. 
Subscriptions to the stock were shortly after commenced, but 


as several eligible sites, for the location of the Phalanx, were in| 


view, considerable disinclination to subscribe largely was mani- 
fested, till a choice from among them should be made; though a 
subscription of twelve to fifteen thousand dollars, chiefly in per- 
sonal property and real estate, at the cash appraisal, has been 
made. 

We have now the satisfaction to announce, that after a pro- 
longed negotiation, we have secured the refusal of the property at 
Sodus Bay, on Lake Ontario, formerly owned by a society of 
Shakers, on terms which we think advantageous. 


to arm the reader against the sarcasms of the multitude vee still capable of yielding seventy-five bushels of shell corn to 


the acre. 
Besides the buildings already enumerated, there are some half 
| dozen large barns; seven dwelling houses, two or three of which 
are capacious; a meeting house sixty by forty feet; mechanic 





| 
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and regard to utility for which the Shakers are proverbial. There 
are twenty-five acres of choice fruit trees, of all the varieties, a 
large portion of which are just coming to maturity. 

| This domain is situated one mile from the celebrated Ridge 
|Road; nine miles from the Erie Canal; about thirty from Oswe- 
||803 thirty-six from Rochester ; and, resting on the border of an 
||Inland sea, it will be able to maintain a water communication 
| with the British possessions, with the different portions of our 
j|own country, west and south, and, by means of the St. Law- 
| Tence, with whatever part of the eastern world the success of its 
|| Operations may warrant. 

| The surface of the tract is undulating and exceedingly pictu- 
‘resque, commanding a magnificent view of the Bay and Lake 
Ontario. 

| The Bay affords a perfectly safe harbor, the best, we believe, 
on the American side, being land-locked, and securely protected 
from the winds. It is sufficiently capacious to contain the na 
‘of the United States, with abundant depth of channel, bold shores, 
and is guarded, at its entrance, by Government Works, new and 
in excellent repair. Besides its usefulness it is rarely surpassed 
|in beauty. On the one hand, are its verdant sloping shores and 
|pebbly beach, on the other, its broad surface is here and there 
‘| dotted with islands, laved by its clear waters, and seeming to in- 
|vite more familiar acquaintanceship. 

|| This property is offered at twenty-five dollars per acre; seven 
| thousand dollars to be paid on the first of April next, and the 
|| balance in ten equal annual instalments. 
|| It may be asked what motive could have induced the SuHakers 
| to abandon the property. The motive was somewhat powerful, 
‘being not less than one hundred dollars per acre, and a wish to 
| avoid the unneighborly approaches o' the Sodus Ship Canal, 
| which, in the days of mad speculation and lithographic city lots, 
'|it was intended io terminate at this point. 

It is the judgment of those who have visited it, that few loca- 
tions for an Industrial Association afford superior immediate and 
‘| ultimate advantages. 
| As may readily be inferred, this is our first choice. Whether 
| sufficient money can be secured, during the few weeks allowed 
|\for decision, is, we are bound to say, somewhat problematical. 
'| Nothing but a readiness on the part of our friends, to sell property 
| at a very considerable sacrifice, and a prompt meeting of the issue, 
|| will afford the most distant prospect of success. In the event of 
|failure to obtain this property, the possibility of which it is safe, 
jand but prudent, to anticipate, we shall bend our exertions to- 
'|ward an experiment on a reduced scale. <«{t is an ill wind that 
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'| blows no good.” If we cannot adapt our means to the purchase, 
|it is easy to adapt the purchase to the means. Requiring, in that 
'|case, only a limited capital, the small and nearly equal contribu- 
‘\tions of the members will supply it, without dependence upon 





||the intolerant, domineering spirit of the mere money getter. 

The progress of events leads me to doubt, somewhat, the prac- 
ticability of establishing, on any other basis, an association in 
which Labor shall be fully protected, and the elevation of Man 
secured, in opposition to the greedy cravings of capital. It is not 
strange. Labor and Capital have ever been in conflict. How 
shall the conflict be terminated, except by uniting those interests, 
in nearly equal proportions, in the same individuals? Our anxiety 
to start on a magnificent scale, or to start early, should not tempt 


us to compromise just principles, or to sacrifice the Ricur to the 
EXPEDIENT. KE. A. 5. 








NATURE and REVELATION, by H. H. Van Amainae, author of 





The tract comprises fourteen hundred acres, three hundred only 
improved. It has two streams running through its entire length, 
towards the north, on each of which is a water privilege. On the) 
larger is a new sawmill, with one gang of saws, a small tannery, 
and a gristmill seventy by fifty feet, having two run of stones. 
Both the mills, and the other hydraulic fixtures, are somewhat 
out of repair, though the sawmill is in use. 

The fall in the creek at this point is forty feet. Higher up, on 
the same stream, is another water privilege, not at present im- 
proved. 

The timber, which is heavy and luxuriant, is chiefly beech, 
maple, chesnut, whitewood, and some hemlock on the declivities 
near the bay and on the streams. 

The soil is a sandy loam, and though somewhat deteriorated 


‘©The Seals Opened, or a Voice to the Jews.” New York: R. P. Bixby 


|| & Co., No. 3 Park Row. 





This is a very remarkable book, showing the present condition of the 
| Chueches, and the change soon te come upon the World, by the Second 

Advent, in Spirit, of the Messiah, with Interpretations of Prophecies in 
Daniel, and the Book of Revelation. The book consists of 258 pages, 


|| octavo, in which the author, who is a devout and earnest Christian, gives 


a concise view of the Creeds of the present Churches, showing where, 
in his opinion, they have departed from the faith and practice taught in 
the Scriptures; and he supports his views by numerous passages and 
texts therefrom. 

This book deserves at our hands a more extended notice than our 
space will now permit us to give ; in some future number we will en- 
deavor to do it more justice. We commend it to the notice of inquirin 








during the five years which have elapsed since the Shakers sold 





minds, who are seeking for light to guide them in the present conflict o 
opiniens and creeds. 











